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HER STORY. 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 





Here, at the gate, let us stand and wait 
Till the grand procession pass ; 
The marshal first, in marvelous state; 


Then the veterans brave in blue draw near, 
With a solemn, soldierly air; 

And the halt and the maimed are riding here, 
And the priest and the poet there. 


| 
With the drums aud the sounding brass; 
' 


And new the troop of children comes, 
In wavy, hesi ant tles; 

All bright with the blush of the early blooms, 
All wreathed in roses and smiles. 

They are halting now at the graves of the boys, 
And a dirge will be softly sung, 

And the parson will give to faith a voice, 
And the poet to love, a tongue. 


But you and I, my Harry and Bees, 
Will turn from the well-meant words 
Apart through the woodland silences— 
Alone with the breezes and birds ; 
Here, at the grave, where the pine boughs grieve, 
When the solemn south winds roam, 
Our rosemary and our rue we'll leave, 
And take our heart’s-ease home. 


Did I promise? Well, there is nothing new, 
But the joy and the pain are one. 

sit down on the bank here, Bessie, and you 
Lie here on the grass my son. 

Fourteen next month! You were only four 
When your father went away ; 

And you, little qneen, were scarcely more 
Than a babe, that clesolate day. 

A sudden and terrible call had come 
For an army of volunteers ; 

And the tidings brought to our happy home 
Hard struggles and boding fears. 

Phat night he sat in asilent mood, 
And held you both to his breast; 

I saw on his brow the shadows brood 
And darken—I knew the rest. 


He carried you up to the crib that night, 
And watched with you till you slept; 
Then praying that God would guide him aright 
The strong man wrestled and wept. 
I found him praying, and left him there 
Aione with his Father and you; 
Till the Helper lifted his head of care, 
And lightened bis sorrows too. 
And then he came forth and told me all; 
[ could neither strive nor cry; 
He would follow his suffering country’s call ; 
Who would dare to forbid? Not I. 
You know the story—the parting word— 
The year that drearily passed, 
The drooping pain of hope deferred, 
The blinding blow at the last. 
But here is a picture you never saw— 
On this side mother and Bess, 
Hal on the other; the little flaw 
Is the dent of a ball, I guess. 
He carried it always here by his heart ; 
And, when they led him away 
Faint from the field, where he bore his part 
So gallantly on that day,— 
When they laid him down in a sheltered nook, 
The chaplain told me this), 
He drew it forth, and with many a look, 
And many a passionate kiss, 
He gazed till he heard the order, ‘‘Rest!”” 


evote.. .0 the interests of Wo- | 


| are needfulin the way of manners. 


And then, as his spirit passed, 
| It dropped from his hands upon his breast, 
| And they found it there at the last, 
| That is all, my darlings, I have to tell; 
Like another diviner Frend, 
} Having loved his own in the world so well, 
He loved them unto the end. 
The love that he left to you and me 
Is our fortune and our pride; 
| The truest, manliest man was he 
} And he loved us till he died! 
Come hither, Harry! I'll lean on you, 
His brow and his mouth are there ; 
And yours, little Bess, are his eyes of blue, 
And his wealth of golden hatr. 
So here at his grave, where the pine boughs grieve 
When the solemn south winds roam, 
Our rosemary and our rue we'll leave, 
And carry our heart’s-ease home. 





THE EMPIRE OF MANNERS. 
| I was present at a lively discourse, adminis- 
| tered by a young lady just from Europe to a 
| veteran politician. ‘It is of very little conse- 
| quence,” she said, “what kind of men you 
| send out as foreign ministers, 
real importance is that they should have the 
right kind of wives. Any man can sign a 
| treaty, I suppose, if you tell him what kind of 
| treaty it must be. But all his social relations 
with the nations to which you send him will 
depend on his wife.’’ There was some truth, 
certainly, in this audacious conclusion. It re- 
| minded me of the saying uf a modern thinker, 
| “The only empire freely conceded to women 
is that of manners,—but it is worth all the 
| rest put together.” 
| Every one instinctively feels that the graces 
| and amenities of life must be Jargely under the 
direction of women. The fact that this feel- 
| ing has been carried too far, and has led to the 
| dwarfing of women’s intellect, must not lead 
to a rejection of this important social sphere. 
| It is too strong power to be letslip. George 





Eliot says well that “the commonest mag, | 


who has his ounce of sense and feeling, is con- 
| scious of the difference between a lovely, deli- 
; cate woman anda course one. Even a dog 
| feelsa difference in their presence.’ At a 
Summer resort, fur instance, one sees women 
who may be intellectuaily very ignorant and 

narrow, yet whose mere manuers give them a 
' social power which the highest intellects might 
lenvy. To lend joy and grace to all one’s little 
| world of friendship—to make one’s house a 
place which every guest enters with eagerness 
and leaves with reluctance,—to lend encour- 
agement to the timid and ease to the awkward 





make even controversy courteous—these be- 
long to the empire of Woman. It is a sphere 


, So important and so beautiful, that even cour- 


age and self-devotion seem not quite enough, 


| without the addition of this supremest charm. 


This courtesy is so far from implying false- 
hood, that its very best basis is perfect simplic- 
ity. Given a naturally sensitive organization, 


a loving spirit, and the early influence of are- | 


fined home; and the essence of fine manners 


is secured. A person so favored may be rear- | 
| ed in a log hut and may pass easily into a pal- 


ace; the few needful conventionalities are so 


readily acquired. But [think it isa mistake | 
| to tell children, as we sometimes do, that sim- 


plicity and a kind heart are absolutely all that 
There are 
persons in whom simplicity and kindness are 


' inborn, and who yet never attain to good man. | 
, ners for want of refined perceptions. 


And it 
is astonishing how much refinement alone can 
do, even if it is not very genuine or very full 


, of heart, to smooth the paths und make social 
| life attractive. 


All the acute observers have recognized the 
difference between the highest standard, which 
is nature’s, and that next to the highest, which 
isart’s. George Eliot speaks of that fine polish 


| which is “the expensive substitute for simplici- 


ty,’’ and Tennyson says of manners: 
“Kind nature’s are the best; those next to best 
That fit us like a nature second-hand; 

| Which are indeed the manners of the great.’’ 


In our own national history, we have learned 
to recognize that the manners of women may 
be a social and political force. The slave-pow- 
er owed much of its prolonged control at Wash- 
ington and the larger part of its favor in Eu- 
rope, to the fact that the manners of Southern 
women had been more sedulously trained than 
| those of Northern women. 


the relative social influence of different cities 
does not depend upon the intellectual training 
of their women, so much as un the manners. 
_ And even if this is very unreasonable, the rem- 


| edy would seem to be, not to go about lecturing 
on the intrinsic superiority of the Muses to , 


the Graces; but to pay due homage at all the 


| shrines. 

It is a great deal to ask of reformers, espe- | 
| cially, that they should be ornamental as well 
| as useful; and [ would by no means, endorse | 
| the views of a lady who once told me that she 


was ready to adopt the views of the WomAN’s 


JouRNAL if she could see one well-dressed wo- 


The thing of 


—to repress violence, restrain egotism and | 


Even at this mo- | 
ment, one may see at any watering place that | 


man who accepted them. The place where we | that come and goin the chambers of the soul ? | 


should draw the line between independence 
and deference, between essentials and non-es- 
sentials, between great ideas and little courte- 
sies, will probably never be determined,—ex- 
cept by actualexamples. Yet it is safe to fa!l 
back on Miss Edgeworth’s maxim in Helen 
that“Every one who makes goodness disagreea- 
ble commits high treason against virtue.” And 
it is not a pleasant result of our good deeds 
that others should be immediately driven into 
bad deeds by the burning desire to be unlike 
us. T. W. H. 


THINGS THAT ENDURE. 


BY CELIA BURLEIGH. 


The child has a foretaste of eternity in his 
sense of the permanence of all his surround- 
ings. He thinks of himself as changing; he 
is to grow to be a man and do wonderful 
things, but all else is to remain as itis. One 
cannot advance very far into life, however, be- 
fore this sense of security is rudely shaken. 
Father or mother drop away; the old home, 
that seemed as fixed a fact as the foundations 
of the earth itself, is broken up and is home 
no longer; some unexpected event changes 
the whole outlook; all the old landmarks are 
gone, and the very pillars of trust swept away. 
Then is born in the soul the yearning to touch 
some deep foundation that cannot be moved; 
to build some tower whose top shall reach the 
heavens. The young, the healthy, the fortu- 
nate, find life full of interests, enjoy change, 
are happy in the present, and this is well. 
We should make the most of all God's good 
gifts, but so use them that when they slip 
away from our grasp they will leave behind 
something better than themselves. 
| Did you ever think what it must be to be 
| shut away from all the activities which are so 
much to you, to give up the work that you 
love, the plans that you have laid, the pleas- 
ures that you enjoy; to be shut up with pain 
and weariness, left alone with 
Sooner or later this experience comes to most 
ofus. We find ourselves with nothing to in- 
terpose between us and our own souls. It is 
a great thing to have friends about one at 
such a time, but a still greater to be at peace 
| with one’s self. As we sit in that solitude, 
unable to work, unable to read, unable to con- 
verse with friends, how fortunate are we if 
| memory brings us the record of days well 
| spent, good deeds done, kind words spoken, 





| tibule of heaven, its stillness freighted with 
the peace of God. 


most helpless. Passing through the room 
where he sat, looking into the atill face, I 
tried to picture to myself the world in which 
he lived. Does he live over again, thought I, 
his far away childhood ? 
face shine in upon the darkness in which he 
sits? Do his youthful days come back to 
| him, and were they innocent, unselfish, such 
| as it gives him pleasure to recall? Does he 
remember with satisfaction the years of his 
| vigorous manhood? Was he a good husband 
and father, a useful member of society? Did 
| the poor find in him a helper, the wronged 
and oppressed a friend? Then is the darkness 
| in which he sits only apparent, not real. 
the past befriends him and makes populous 
his solitude. 
| things that endure; they serve him in the 
winter of age; they procure for him divine 


' compensations, an abundant entrance into | 


life. 


It is by means of religion—a religion that is | 
a life, not a dogma—that the soul makes pro- | 
Its temple, not built | 


vision for all sad days. 
with hands, but descending from God out of 
heaven, is set up in the heart of the worshiper, 
and there dwells the Comforter and the peace 
of God. It has its holy of holies, its sacred 


confessional, its absolution from sin, and its | 


heavenly benedictions. But this religion is 
the work of a life-time, and not to be won ina 
day by a sudden conversion. We cannot es- 
cape from ourselves, and no contrition can 
make the past as if it had not been. 
we may begin to reform, to put better mate- 
rials into our life, but what we have already 
built is a part of us and must remain. 

I can conceive of no greater penalty of sin- 
ning than being saturated with sin; no worse 


| punishment of a meanness than being com- | 


pelled to remember it. The memory of our 
past is a ghost that will not down at our bid- 
ding; it is a part of our eternity. Evil deeds 
cast long shadows, but if we keep our faces to 
| the light, these shadows will fall behind, not 
before us. 

| Weare not half particularenough about the 
motives and acts that we admit into our lives. 
We are particular about the people we invite to 
our houses and admit into our families; how 
is it that we are so careless about the thoughts 


yourself? | 


Then, indeed, may the sick-room be the ves- | 


In one of the families where I visited re- | 
cently was an old man, blind and deaf and al- | 


Does his mother’s | 


All | 


He has laid up store of the | 


Any day | 


We can get rid of the unwelcome guest, we 
can make a little space between ourselves and 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


The women of Ohio demand that they shall 





the disagreeable member of the family; but | b¢ allowed to vote on the new Constitution 


| how shall we rid ourselves of the stain left by 
an impure thought, of the effect of a hate that 
| had in it the spirit of murder, from the mem- 
| ory of the unkindness that wrung another's 
| heart, the indifference that failed to sympa- 
thize with another’s distress ? 
dear to you, and been compelled to remember 
how much happier you might have made that 
life which has now passed beyond your reach ? 
| Has the hasty or unkind word come back to 


| you, and repeated itself over and over till you | 


would gladly have given a year of your own 
life to recall it, and make it as if it had never 
| been? Let us remember that those who are 
now the living may soon be the dead, and be- 
ware of adding to the things done that ought 
not to have been done, the things undone that 
ought to have been done. 

Many a heart has languished for the tender- 
ness withheld in life, but poured out too late 
| in remorseful and unavailing regret. Let us 

be tender to our friends while they are with 
us, nor wait till they are dead to find cut their 
| good qualities. Let us bring ali possible 
sweetness and tenderness and truthfulness 

into all our relations, thus blessing and being 
blest; let us keep our aims high, our hearts 
warm, our hands ready to do good. So shall 
we ally ourselves with heavenly legions, who 
will fight our battles with the powers of dark- 
ness. So shall we, amid the changes of our 
earthly lot, plant ourselves upon the everlast- 
ing foundations, and calmly note how the 
thirgs of this world fade and pass away, 
knowing that we have laid up store of the 


| things that endure.—Christian Union. 
| 








ABOUT ‘‘OTHER GIRLS.” 





JournaL.—l’ve been 
| hoping that some one of your correspondents 
| would more fully criticize Mrs. Whitney's 
| “Other Girls.” It surprises me that in these 
days a woman, writing a book about women, 
should cling to the old ridiculous idea that the 
sole aim and endof a woman’s life should be 
to be married. Into the mouth of her ideal 
; Woman she puts these words : 
| “A woman ought to leave room forthat. It 
| might be cheating some one else, as well as her- 
self, if she didn’t.” 

Mrs. Whitney makes her heroine throw away 

a good chance of engaging in a profitable busi- 
| ness, in which she has had experience and 
which she thoroughly understands, because 


| Epitors Womany’s 


ry him, “Because Ray and Dot were sisters in 
stead of brothers, that made all the diflerence.” 
| So Ray settles it in this way : 

“Tt is not natural; there never will be much 
of it inthe world. Young women with their 
real womanhood in them won't do it, and by 
the time they've lived on and found out, the 
| chances will beover. (I don’t understand the 
meaning of that sentence.) ‘To do business as 
a man does, you must choose as a man <loes, 
for your whole life, at the beginning of it.” 

It seems to me it is precisely this that a wo- 
man should do; then, should she chance to be 
among the fortunate few who marry and have 
the rough places of life made smooth for them, 
are they necessarily less loving wives, less ten- 
der mothers, less skillful housekeepers, for hav- 
ing been prepared to be self-dependent, work- 
ing women? Will they be less efficient as help- 
meets to man in fighting the great battle of 
| life, for having been prepared to fight it alone ? 

Mrs. Whitney consigns to tears and misery 
the girl who had good sense and spirit enough 
to think it right to try to prepare herself for 
| the event of her remaining unmarried, and 
| gives abundant comfort and happiness to her 
| who had no nobler ambition than to earn her 
bread from day to day and wait for some man 
to offer to earn it for her. It is just this prin- 
ciple, inculcated from generation to generation, 
more than all other causes, that renders wom- 
en so helpless, and causes so many unhappy 
| marriages, Then, too, Mrs. Whitney advocates 
the principle that work should be paid for ac- 
cording to what the worker can do and not to 
what he does do, and yet she evidently thinks 

this principle should be applied only to men. 
| But lest I weary you I stop right here. 
| Southold, L. 1. 8. c. 


| The Executive Committee of the lady stu- 


| dents, who were studying medivine at the | 


| Edinburgh University, have appealed to the 
public for contributions to pay the legal ex- 
| penses incurred in the late action. These are 
| heavy, and the committee say that the ladies 
| in their lawsuit were not merely asserting per- 
sonal interests, but endeavoring to vindicate 
the right of one-half of the community to 
share in the national endowments for profes- 
sional education. 


| 
' 
| 


| 
| 
' 


The New Sweden mail is carried from Cari- 
bou, Me., a distance of eight miles by a wo- 
man. 

Mrs. Blanche Lee Child has written in the 
Revue des Deur Mondes, asketch of her uncle 


| General R. E. Lee. 


Have you ever stood by the grave of one | 

















there is a possibility that, within the seven | opjon ‘will 
years, some man may chance to ask her to mar- | aonning Mr. Gre 
| ee 





Miss H. Chamberlain has been elected Prin- 
cipal of the Newark (Del.) Academyin place 
of Prof. Porter, resigned, and co-education 
has been put into the platform. 

The Joliet, Ill., M. E. Conference has voted 
to license Mrs. Jennie F. Willing, late of 
Rockford, to preach the gospel. Mrs. Willing 
is the wife of the presiding elder of the Meth- 
odist Church of that district. 

Mrs. Dr. Moody, of Greensburg, Indiana, 
has recently been appointed deputy collector, 
by Hon. Will Camback, collector fourth Dis- 
trict, Ind. It is believed this is the tirst wo- 
man ever appointed to fill an office of this 
character in the country. 


A Roman lady, named Fabiola, in the fourth 
century, founded at Rome, as an act of pen- 
ance, the first public hospital, and the char- 
ity planted by that woman's hand overspread 
the world, and will alleviate, to the end of 
time, the darkest anguish of humanity 


Mrs. Esther Morris, ex-justice of the peace, 
and Mrs. E. S. Boyd, have been nominated by 
the Woman's Mass Convention of Albany 
County, Wyoming, as candidates for two of 
the five members of the House of Representa- 
tives to be chosen from that county at the 
coming election. 

Mrs. Charlotte Sewail Eastman, a native of 
of Hallowell, and for some years past residing 
in Italy with the family of Mr. Robert Ran- 
toul, American consul at Vienna, has given 
$1000 to establish a scholarship in the Hallo- 
well classica! school, laying the fonndation of 
the much needed beneficiary fund in aid of in- 
digent students which it is intended to raise. 


Mrs. James Pollard is spoken of for the po- 
sition of superintendant of schools of Lee 
County. Mrs. Pollard isa lady of rare mentaj 
endowments, and her election to an office, the 
duties of which demand a person of experience 
and learning, would be but a just recognition 
of her worth by the voters of Lee County, and 
a striking exhibition of their own good sense 
in tearing down the barriers of prejudice 


Miss Cecelia P. Cleveland, niece of the late 
Horace Greeley, is engaged in writing a book 
to be called Journal Leaves from Chappaqua, 
ontain much fresh matter con- 
eley, his wife and children, as 
well as brief sketches of other immediate mem- 
bers of the family, and will be ready for publi- 
cation early this Autumn. Miss Cleveland, 
who is spending the Summer at the Greeley 
homestead at Chappaqua, with her cousins, is 
a sprightly, interesting writer, and the appear- 
ance of her book will be looked for with more 
than usual interest. 


Miss Caroline Dresser, so long the able and 
accomplished first assistant of Principal E. F. 
Foster of the Worthington street grammar 
school in Springfield Mass., has left the city 
for Dedham, where she will spend a few weeks 
before entering upon her new field of labor 
at Fitchburg. In addition to her duties as 
first ‘assistant in a grammar school, Miss 
Dresser is to give instruction toa class of 
teachers in the best methods of teaching. 
Her salary is $800. Miss Dresser is an excel- 
lent teacher, and Fitchburg is to be congratu- 
lated upon securing her services, 


Miss E. A. Newman, of Andover, has applied 
to the Chicago Association for a license. She 
has been serving acceptably as a missionary 
in Missouri, and wishing to carry on the same 
work in Illinois she preferred to do so as a 
regularly authorized minister of the gospel. 
The association iad a long discussion over her 
application, andit was finally voted to post- 
pone the whole question until the Autumn 
meeting, when the question “Ought Women 
to be admitted to the Ministry?” is to be dis- 
cussed and decided. 


This Spring, while the Empress of Russia 
and her only daughter, the Grand Duchess 
Marie Alexandrovna, were lingering on the 
shores of the Bay of Naples, escaping the rig- 
ors of the Russian climate, they were visited 
for a long time by the Duke of Edinburgh, and 
it was rumored at the time that the Duke was 
the Grand Duchess’ accepted suitor. Then it 
was reported that the match was broken off 
and there was no prospect of the union of the 
two royal houses. It is now known that the 
last report was incorrect, for on the 11th of 
this month the lovers were betrothed. On 
both sides, as is believed, the marriage will be 
one of pure affection. 
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COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE CONTRASTED. 


During courtship there is usually a pa- 
thetic reiteration of phrases concerning the es- 
sential interchange of sentiment, thought and 
feeling ; concerning the inseparable tie that 
binds heart to heart, and the anguish of ab- 
sence ; yet no sooner is the nuptial noose duly 
fastened, than the husband is often the first 
practically to sever it, 

Hitherto he has shared his bride's every in- 
terest, shielded ber trom every storm, devoted 
his energies to her slightest wish; but now 
and henceforth, he goes out into the wide 
world alone, and appoints his partner a sepa- 
rate path. “Be thine the ceaseless drudgery, 
mine the general supervision.” It is his creed 
that the lovely maiden should be unencum- 
bered by a care, but that no burden is too 
great for the noble wife to bear. 

There are hundreds of instances of diverging 
lives to one of happy parallelism. Is it any 
wonder that there is so much “incompatibility 
of temper” when everything else is incompati- 
ble? If incompatible to share each other's 
daily labor, or to pursue the same path in life, 
to enjoy the same pleasures or suffer the same 
woes, is not “incompatibility”? a necessary 
evil? : 

Home-making, as Anna E.- Dickinson terms 
it, is all very well, were there not so much 
home-breaking. But when one of these warm- 
hearted suitors changes to a cold-shouldered 
husband, is it astonishing that the wife loses 
her former interest! When a man makes his 
home a mere personal convenience, an expedi- 
ency beyond entertainment at a public house, 
when he finds business preferable to his wife's 
companionship, is it unreasonable that she 
sometimes slackens her enthusiasm, and tries 
to find society or amusement out of the pale of 
her lonely home? There can be no home-cir- 
cle where the husband fails to perfect the link ; 
in fact, there can be no true home unless all 
center about it. Let a woman desert its sacred 
precincts, and the sky will fall, but the man is 
habitually absent. This is why there are so 
many unhappy homes. Does the husband 
owe so little to his family that he may justly 
give all day to occupation elsewhere, and de- 
vote his evenings to some club, society or po- 
litical meeting? It is even possible for him to 
be too much engaged in church service, if his 
wife be left at home and partake of the “drop- 
pings of the sanctuary.” 

Yet thousands of husbands consider that 
they have “no time to waste at home,” and 
even for amusement, seek outside pleasures. 
Amid fraternal conviviality they forget the 
lonely wife whom they promised to bless and 
cheer. And when, at last, they return to the 
domestic altar, they bring but the bitter dregs 
of their cup of pleasure to solace the aching 
heart at home, Their joyous mood has passed, 
the reaction follows; scarcely a smile remains 
to gladden the greeting; only alowering gloom, 
a spirit of discontent, and no words pass their 
lips, save those that were better unsaid. 

Had the young girl known that she was to 
marry only the poorest part of the man,—that 
all his happiest seasons and best energies were 
to be devoted to other shrines, she would sure- 
ly have hesitated to take the rash step. But 
the protestations of the lover, the promises of 
the bridegroom are so wonderfully calculated 
to mislead, that she awakes too late to the ter- 
rible truth. As the actuality of a disappoint- 
ed life dawns painfully upon her, she must be 
truly noble who accepts, uncomplainingiy, the 
dire revelation; but we must not judge too 
harshly when the amiable disposition becomes 
embittered, or the natural aim of a contented 
heart becomes lost in the diversion of fashion, 
or frivolity. Life has lost its depth and breadth 
to one who is thus undeceived, and if she skim 
its surface in restless search of happiness, he 
alone is accountable, who has withdrawn prop- 
er consideration and companionship. 

In the first stages of married life there is no 
perceptible difference between the condition of 
a wife andamaiden. She jis still the same 
youthful feelings, her love of sympathy and 
society is not wholly extinct; yet straightway, 
in her attempt to unite herself with her beloved, 
she finds herself more than ever separated 
from him. Formerly she could dream away 
her leisure hours in the sunshine of his pres- | 
ence ; now, his manifest duty calls him away, 
and her new responsibilities devolve heavily 


upon her. There is a great change; yet, | 
what is it? Not in herself, but in her sur- | 
roundings. His cares are not increased ; they 


are generally lightened by the labor of her. 
love ; yet he gives no greater return of affec- 
tion than when she accepted every favor, grant- 
ing nothing in return ; indeed, perhaps he now | 
awards a cold salute in contrast to the warm 
caress. We are so anxious, in peril of losing 
what we love; so calm and self-complacent, 
when secure of its lasting possession. 

Formerly, for her no task could be too light; | 
she should have no task at all! Her taper | 
fingers were not meant for labor, her dainty | 
feet were not for earth; she must never ven- | 
ture forth without the protection of his manly | 
arm, and he would lift the very feather from | 
her pathway. But it is very different now | 
that he is legally and honorably bound to pro- | 
tect and cherish her! So she must wend her | 
solitary way in silence, and struggle, unaided, 
in life’e warfare, thankful for the kind privilege 
that has crowned her with wifehood or moth- 
erhood. 


| In her youthful home, surrounded by rela- 


tives and friends, she knew no unsatisfied want. 
Unselfish parental love filled her measure of 
happiness to overflowing. Does the fact that 
her husband now provides for her daily neces- 
sities compensate for all that she has relin- 


quished for his sake? Nothing that he can do 


is too much for the bountiful love with which | 


she blessed him; given freely, yet perhaps at 
the price of her very existence. 

Obviously, the wife enjoys no greater advan- 
tages; she has, generally, all the sacrifice to 
make, for which she is to pay four fold ora 
hundred fold, if her young life be doomed to 
neglect or disappointment. She caunot con- 
sistently go abroad to relieve her pent up feel- 
ings ; she musj fain be “home making” for her 
ingrate of a husband, who deems it befitting 
for her to be immured in dreary solitude, with 
an endless round of wearisome duties devolvent 
upon her. 


Many New England people know little of | 


the degradation that a man endures elsewhere 
if he assist in home-making. Many model hus- 
bands abound there, who rise betimes to as- 
sist their wives, and hasten homeward to com- 
plete the day’s labor, that they may enjoy a 
pleasant evening together. But in most of 
the sister States, it is utter humiliation fora 
man to familiarize himself with anything per- 
taining to housekeeping. He lies in bed until 
his wife builds the fire and prepares the morn- 


ing meal. He lounges at ease while she washes 


and irons, sweeps, cooks, fetches marketing 
and lugs the baby “into the bargain.” It 
would be derogatory to the dignity of his man- 
hood to put a finger in the domestic pie. His 
duty is merely to eat the pie, not to make it. 

How much more truthful would it be for 
him, in plain terms, to offer a servant's posi- 
tion, with the munificent remuneration of 
“board and clothes,” to some more suitable 
candidate for the honor! How much more 
becoming than to drag his divinity down from 
the hights of adoration tothe depths of domes- 
tic servitude ! 

What law has decreed that Woman’s labor 
should differ so essentially from that of man, or 
that he should not occasionally share in her 
ordinary employment? What opinion must a 
man entertain of himself, who considers his 
wife’s duties wholly beneath him? It is such 
a quintessence of conceit, of imaginary superi- 
ority, that at last he wonders at himself for be- 
ing connected with a domestic drudge, and 
practically ignores her existence. He begins 
to look longingly around him at the youthful 
faces und careless smiles of happy maidens, 
such as his wife once was, and wishes he were 
“free” again. Asif he were not already as 
much relieved from care and responsibility as 
it were possible to be! It is the patient, ser- 
ving wife who stands in starving need of her 
own freedom ; she feels that she has sacrificed 
her whole life in vain, without even the solace 
of sympathy or appreciation. 

Had she her choice of occupation, her talent 
might be brilliant in some other vocation, and, 
in truth, she sometimes possesses the better 
business capacity of the two. If she does not 
excel in the household department, she can, at 
least, lounge in an office with as much grace, 
or stand as patiently behind the counter as 
“any other man,” Her deft fingers can cast 
clerkly accounts, or transact banking business 
quite as neatly as any of the clerical brother- 
hood. She has ready wit, keen perception and 
natural eloquence enough to honor the legal 
profession. She can minister to mind or body 
diseased with eminent skill and judgment, and 
can preach gospel truth with more than mas- 
culine fervor, 

When men and»women work side by side, 
having equal interests and sympathies, then, 
and then only will we witness the perfection of 
humanity. But now man is licentious owing 
to his alienation from Woman’s influence, and 
Woman is trivolous from the want of more in- 
timate association with man. 

Chester, Pa. Soruiz M. Sprincer. 








MISSION WORK IN OHIO! 


Epiror’s JouRNAL:—The Baptist minister 
who so gallantly came to my rescue at Marys- 
ville, having signified his desire to have me 
address the people of his town, some eight 
miles distant, I stopped at Ostrander, on my 
return home. 

It rained dismally, but fortunately cleared 
off just at sunset and the church was well 
filled to hear “Popular Evils,"’ notwith- 
standing the muddy walking. The next even- 


ing, there was a perceptable fal.ing off among | 


men, but an increase among the women. The 
gentleman who kindly assisted me by ‘“‘keep- 
ing door,” admitted that many of the men 
stayed away, because they surmised that Wo- 
man Suffrage was to be the reai topic of the 


lecture. Every where I gol find women more | 


willing to hear this subject discussed than 
their brothers. 

A majority of women may not at pres- 
ent fully endorse this reform, lest by doing so 
they may lose favor with the “lords of crea- 
tion.”’ 
are doing a great deal of quiet but thorough 
thinking. At the close of my second lecture, 
I handed my good friend, the minister, tracts 
for distribution. In a few moments they were 
all gone and many still unsupplied. The suf- 


frage friends do not realize the amount of ' er for the WomAN’s JoURNAL, and seems ' pecially for the United States. 


Nevertheless it is evident that they | 


| good which can be done for the cause by seat- ' much interested in this great question of the | 


' vering these masterly arguments for Woman 
Suffrage among the people. Why is it that 
more of our professed friends do not furnish 
funds for the purpose of buying hundreds of 
these tracts and putting them into the hands 


of lecturers, that they may be scattered like. 


autumn leaves all over the country? 
those whose duties limit their own active 
| labors for this reform remember that by mak- 


' ing such contributions they may become most | 


valuable helpers in this great work. 
Just here, let me add, that while I am glad 
to learn of the liberal contributions to the 
“Kennett Fund” the Woman Suffragists of 


Ohio should remember that the treasury of 


our own State Association is empty. Mrs. 
Slizabeth Coit, of Columbus, is Treasurer of the 
Ohio Association, and to her all contributions 
for carrying on the work in our own State 
| should be sent. 
Galion was my next stopping place; but 
| owing to the irregularity of the mails, the no- 
| tice of my lectures had been short, and my 
| audiences were small on bothevenings. There 
| are a few zealous suffragists in this town, who 
always foot the bills when a lecture is given 
| free, and who compose the audiences when 
an admission fee is charged. As is the case 
| in many other towns, ‘traveling theaters, cir- 
cuses and negro minstrels are well patronized, 
but lecture audiences are exceedingly small. 

Judge Wm. B. Sloan of Port Clinton, one of 
the leaders of the “Liberal” party in the State, 
and, withal,a strong suffragist, having made 
arrangements for me to speak in his town, 
I gave two of my lectures to fair sized and at- 
tentive audiences. No body had ever before 
addressed the people, but they were evidently 
open to conviction on the Woman question 
and many frankly avowed their earnest sym- 
pathy. Of the three ministers who were pres. 
ent two assured me of their sympathy, and I 
learned that the other one was not known to 
be an opposer. 

I have sometimes been severe upon the cler- 
gy, because of the unchristian position many 
of them take upon the Woman question, but I 
am always glad when I have the opportuuity 
of recording any as on the “right side.’”’ Oc- 
casionally one is found, who evidently winces 
at certain home thrusts and suggests that my 
criticisms upon the ministry are aimed at 
Christianity itself. But a greater mistake could 
not be made. If it were not for a firm trust 
in the Great Father and an unswerving belief 
that the teachings of his Son, Jesus Chirst 
are gradually subduing and civilizing man- 
kind, my hopes for the success of Woman’s 
cause would often be far from bright. God 
reigns; therefore Trath and Justice are sure 
totriumph. I wish no better foundation for 
equal rights than the Saviour’s Golden Rule. 

“‘A prophet is not without honor, save in his 
own country,” yet I decided to speak upon 
_ Woman Suffrage at Oberlin, my former home. 
The people of this place were noted, in former 
days, fur their strong anti-slavery principles, 
but they have apparently concentrated their 
philanthropy Upon the negro. The President 
of the College and other leading citizens have 
taken astrong stand against Woman Suffrage. 
This, remembering their past record, seems 
exceedingly inconsistant, not tosay intolerant. 
A gentleman who evidently wished to prepare 
me for a small audience, said: 

“You must understand that there is no 
personal feeling against you, but the faculty 
are very sensitive upon the subject of your 
lecture; they dread to have any one come 
here to discuss the Woman question.” 

As is customary in college towns, I sent 
complimentary tickets to all the members of 
the faculty and their wives, but Iresident 
Fairchild (whois a gentleman if he is an op- 
ponent) was the only one who was present 
though I had been the pupil of several others. 
The lady Principal and her assistant, together 
with the former Principal, w! om I shail al- 
| ways love, even if she signs a dozen “Loraine 
| Memorials,” and the wife of one of the tutors, 
were the only ladies connected with the col- 
lege who were present. My audience was 
' small for Oberlin, though it would have been 
calle i a fair-sized one in some communities. 
| About four fifths of those in attendance were 
women. It was an unpleasant evening, and 
at such times itis noteworthy that I usually 
| have a large preponderance of lady hearers. 
The expressions of sympathy, which came from 
| the lips of many after the cluse of my lectures 
gave evidence that Oberlin has a goodly 
/ number of earnest, thinking women who are 
anxiously waiting for the day when Woman 
as well as the black man shall be enfrain- 
chised. 

I next visited a pleasant little town in my 
|own county. At the close of my first lecture, 
the gentleman who announced my lecture for 
the next evening, mentioned the real topic of 
| my address, and afterward, when I wold him 
| it was contrary to my usual custom, he re- 
marked that my cause had numerous friends 
in North Fairfield, aud I should probably have 
a good audience. 

The church was well filled, as predicted, and 
|a very respectful and attentive hearing was 
given me. Petitious were left for circulation, 
| and tracts distributed. The school superin- 
| tendent, who kindly made arrangements for 

me, has, fur nearly two years, beeu a subserib- 


Let j 


| 
| 


hour. This did not surprise me when I found | 
him an intelligent, well-read young man, dar- 
ing to have and to bold opinions of his own. 
Going next to Juhnstown, a small place 
where I had spoken more than a year before, 
Iannounced, after speaking on “Popular Evils” 
that, the following evening, the address would 
be free. I had been informed that there was 
much bitterness felt on the Woman Question, 
which had perhaps been stirred up by my pre- 
vious visit, and I was therefore the more aux- 


ious to give it another airing. { 


The Methodist church was provided for my 
use, and the pastor, at my request, opened with 
prayer and then presented me to my audience. 
For a tine all were attention. But after I 
fairly begun the discussicn, one after another 
arose and sought to show their contempt for 
the cause by leaving the house. This disturb- 
ance was mostly caused by men and boys, 
though a few women likewise showed their 
ill-breeding. Most of my hearers were respect- 
ful and attentive, yet this little community ia 
Licking Co., Ohio, surpasses all others that I 
have visited, in its number of ill mannered 
citizens. 

After a week spent with Mrs. R. A. 5S. Jan- 
ney, of Columbus, who has done more to claim 
the gratitude of her sex than any other wo- 
manin the State, I returned home fur my 
Summer vacation. 

Two weeks before the Fourth of July a 
gentleman called to secure my services as ‘‘ora- 
tor of the day,” at his pleasant grove on the 
lake shore. I told him at once that I should 
not have sufficient time to prepare a new 
speech but that I could give the people ““Wo- 
man Suffrage.” 


“Talk on anything you please,” said he, and 


the matter was satisfactorily arranged. 
“Another gain for our cause,” thought I. | 
“A Fourth of July speech from a woman on 
the Western Reserve.” 
people would have been,a few years ago, at 
the thought of such an innovotion. 


| 
The morning of “our glorious Fourth” | 


seemed auspicious, but, before the appointed 
hour, dark clouds covered the sky. 

“I fear you will need a waterproof,” remark- 
ed the proprietor of the grove, so I went out 
prepared. Women and children soon filled 
the seats and men gathered about the plat- 
form. The clouds grew more threatening, but 
nevertheless I began my speech. Presently 
the rain began to fali, “the lightning flashed, 
the thunder roared,” and Young America ex- 


ploded fire crackers in the background. A | 
gentleman came to my relief with an umbrella | 


and, with waterproof cloak wrapped about me, 
I pleaded, az best [ could, for the enfra:.chise- 
mentof Woman. Most of the ladies were also 
protected by umbrellas, but it was a hopeful 
“sign of the times,” to see men quietly taking 
the shower, in order to hear a speech upon 
Woman Suffrage. 

Before leaving the grove a gentleman re- 
marked: ‘Whatever political party first adopts 
Woman Suffrage will govern the country for 
years, and [ hope that it will be the Republi- 
can.’’ Others have likewise had such hopes 
but, thus far, this great and powerful party has 
failed to fulfill its obligations to the “loyal wo- 
men.” Will it strengihen its borders by do- 
ing them speedy justice? Or will it continue 
living on past achievements and, very soon, 
lose its prestige ? JANE O, DEFOREST. 

Norwalk, O. 
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WOMEN IN GERMANY. 


The editor of the Baltimore American is writ- 
ing to his paper aseries of letters from Europe. 
In one of these from Vienna, he gives some 
facts in regard to the present condition of wo- 
men in Germany, which will surprise many 
readers. For instance, he says that next to 
his hotel, a building occupying a whole block 
is in progress of erection, ‘“‘on which not less 
than four hundred persons are employed, fully 
two hundred of whom are women. All the 
hard laboring work is done by women, such as 
making and carrying mortar in buckets on 
their heads to the workmen handling the 
brick. They are not allowed a momeut’s leis- 
ure, several overseers being on guard to keep 
them constantly in motion.” He found the 
same propurtion of women at work on all new 
buildings, and there must be many thousands 
of them doing this species of work in Vienna. 
They are both young. middle-aged and old, 
but all seem strong and healthy. Mr. Fuiton 
further says: “At dinuner-time they swarm 
into the shops to purchase a piece of brown 
bread and fat bacon, and a mug of beer, and 


eat their dinners sitting on the curbstones. 
Their wages is one florin, or forty-eight cents 


per day, and [ am assured by a gentleman 
resideut bere that most of them sleep about 
the buildings on shavings, or in barns or sheds, 
having no homes.” Mr. Fulton expresses the 
opinion that “amidst all the splendor of that 
great city, with its million of inhabitants, 
there is, perhaps, mure destitution, waut and 
suffering than in al! the cities of America.” 
This will sound stradgely with those whose 
ideas of European society are based upon ro- 
mantic views of life in that country. It is 
quite evident Germany is not yet sufficiently 
advanced jn either sociai or political progress 
to become a model for other nations, and es- 


How horrified the | 
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D’S 
BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


This delightful and harmiess toilet prep- 
aration is undoubtedly the best in the world 
for preserving the Skin aud Beautiiving the 
Complexion. It will remove Tan, Freckles, 
and all disco!orations from the skin, leaving 
it beautifully white. soft, smooth ana clear. 


Over One Million Ladies 


have used it, and in every instance it has 
given entire satisfaction. Dr, Louis A. 
Sayre, after carefully examing the analysis 
made by the Chemist of the Board of 
Health of New Yerk City, pronounced the 
**Blcom of Youth” 2 harmless prepa- 
ration, entirely tree from any ingredient 
injurious to the Health or Skin. 
Bewere of Counterfeits, 

that the United States Revenue 
Stamp is printed on the front label and the 
name of G W. Laird is stamped in the 
glasson the back of each bott!e—no other 
isgenuine. Seld by all Drugegists and 
Fancy Coods deaiers. 


- INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 


PERFUMERY 


We import from Lubin, Rimmel and Coudray the 
choicest perfumes in bulk, and se!l them at so much 
an ounce, thus saving the expense of fancy labels and 
bottles, which are costly, and always finally paid for 
by consumers; so they who are unacquainted with the 
names may choose between the different kinds, and 
know exactly what they are buying. This privilege 
will be appreciated by all fond of grateful odors, 
Call and examine, or send for List of Perfumes and 
Prices. 

An ounce of perfume is the quantity contained in 
one of Lubin’s $1.00 bottles. 

An ovnce of any perfume sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents, 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 
40 BROMFIELD STREET, 
June 21 ly BOSTON, MASS. 


VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
EDITED BY EMILY FAITHFULL, 


LONDON. 
OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


It discusses the social questions that affect the sta- 
tus of women with a knowledge and ability altogeth- 
er its OoWn.—ASypectator. 

The lady’s name on the title-page is.a responsible 

uarantee of good and true performance, and of the 
est ot company.—Luaily News. 

Miss Faithfull has persevered for very many years 
with her periodical, and in her mission to get hetter 
terms for women in Society, and she 1s now reaping 
a considerable amount of success, thanks to her mod- 
eration, and her power of living down misrepresen- 
tation.—J/lustrated Midland News. 

Conducted by Miss Faithfull with energy and abili- 
ty.— Queen. 

Mis< Faithfull has unquestionably been true to her 
principles, and has brought a rare energy and tact to 

| bear on the cause she has taken up.—Brighton Ob- 
| server. 

The Victoria thoroughly sustains its ch«racter as 
the principal organ in questions relating to women.— 
Yarmouth Independent. 

The Victoria Magazine is. brought out under the 
auspices of Emily Faithfull, and appears with a long 
list of illustrious subscribers, beaded by the names of 
their Royal Highnes-es the Princess of Wales and the 
Crown Princess of Prussia. Her Majesty, whose hon- 
ored name the magazine bears, has given her special 
sanction to Miss Faithfull’s undertaking. The first 
number appropriate'y appeared with a touching and 
poetic tribute to the private and public worth of the 
Queen.— The Observer. 

It is worthy of a place in every household.— West- 
ern Flying Post. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 
Published every month at the Victoria Press, Princess 
Street, Hanover Squire, London, 

Posted direct for $5.00, yearly subscription. 
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Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania 
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WHY 80! 

In the notice of the “Collegiate Education 
for Women,—Swarthmore College,’’ which 
appeared in a recent number of the WoMAN’S 
JourNAL, is found the following paragraph: 

“The accomplishments taught in fashionable 
schools are excluded, being considered incom- 
patable with the serious work of pursuing a 
liberal course of studies, and among the chief 
causes of the inferior education of Woman.” 

To what accomplishments does Pres. Magi:l 
refer? Not tothe study of Modern Langua- 
ges, for young men pursue these in their col- 
lege course. Not to Drawing and Painting, 
for artists rank high among the educated. 

Not to the cultivation of poetic tastes and 
talents, for certainly a cause which would 
make Woman’s education inferior, might have 
a similar effect upon her brothers ;—whereas 
Lowell, Longfellow, Emérson and Whittier 
are not below par; and even Virgil and 
Homer seemed pretty well looked up for those 
days. 

Not to music can he refer, as Pythagoras 
may, at once, he cited as keeping ‘‘a first-class 
boys school, where music and the higher 
mathemetics went hand in hand;—and his 
thoroughness in the former did not prevent 
this learned teacher from giving us the multi- 
plication table. I think too, that his Geomet- 
rical Truths have not been much improved 
upon by the unaccomplished men of any suc- 
ceeding Age. 

Moreover, as friends, by their “Discipline,” 
do not approve of instruction in music, it 
would be superfluous in the president of a 
“College under the supervision of Quakers’’ to 
refer to it, in any way. * 

May not the accomplishments, to which 
Pres. Magill calls our attention, be those of 
sewing, netting, knitting, decaicomania, &c., 
&ce.? Please enlighten, 

OnLy A WoMAN. 


. 
- —_—<-- — 


HOW FOOLS ARE ENSNARED. 


The subjoined advertisement recently ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Press. For a pur- 
pose which will soon be evident we give it 
this additional and gratuitous insertion: 

PERSONAL. 

Notice T) GENTLEMEN.—A fair, well-edu- 
cated young lady, of considerable fortune, and 
the daughter of very respectable parents, is 
hereby offered as a wife to any Christian gen- 
tleman not above 35 years of age. The rea- 
sons for it are very respectable and satisfacto- 
ry. Gentlemen inclined to accept are kindly 
requested to state their professional calling in 
their reply, aud give their address under A, 
Lb. Webber, Letter Box 2603, Milwaukee, Wis, 

The envelope which contained it was ad- 
dressed simply, ‘Office Philadelphia Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa.’ and postmarked ‘*‘Mil- 
waukee, Wis., March 24.’’ The MS. of the 
advertiser is evidently that of a woman, but 
the note which accompanied it is clearly in 
another and a man’s hand. The note reads: 

MILWAUKEE, March 25, 1873. 

Manager, Philadelphia Press 

Philadelphia. 

DEAR Sik.—Pleas find inclosed —— for 
wich amount I wish you to insert the accom- 
paning advertisement in your daily as long as 
the mouey will answer the purpose. 

You? Respectfully, A. B. WEBBER. 

It will be noticed that the card is so worded 
as to appear genuine. It is out of the usual 
way of such advertisements. It was inserted 
in the Press just as dozens of similar ones 
have been inserted, the belief being that it was 
a joke of some individual who had nothing 
better to occupy his mind. It now turns out 
the latest fraud, not lacking originality or in- 
genuity; and though its character would at 
once be evident to every one of common 
sense upon the receipt of the “Guardean’s”’ 
letter, experience tells us the fools are not 
all dead, and we therefore consider it our 
duty to make this expose. A young geutle- 
man of Philadelphia replied to the advertise- 
ment We give his letter verbatim: 

PHILADELPHIA, March 23, 1872. 

A. B. Webper.—Reading your advertise- 
ment in the Press this morning, I take the 
liberty to reply. lam desirous of forming the 
acquaintance of a young lady with a view 
to matrimony. I am traveling salesman for 
an importing house here. I am twenty-eight 
years of age, and attend the Lutheran Church. 
If this should meet with your approval please 
send your photograph, aud write me the par- 
ticulars about yourself, and oblige 

Yours, respectfully, 
H. H. LArGey. 

The answer was.not long coming, and is as 
follows: 

MILWAUKEE, April 9, 1873 

DEAR SIR. —My niece—her name must as 
yet be kept a secret—was in danger of drown- 
ing six years ago. ‘Terror stricken at that 
time she lost the ability of speaking and re- 
mained dumb ever since. The most eminent 
European and American physicians have 
tended to this case. Neither money nor trou- 
ble have been spared to resore the lost ability, 
but all in vain. All the physician concur 
unanimously in the opinion that speaking 
possibly may be regained after marriage. 

The young lady is 18 years of age, fascinat- 


ing in appearance, well educated, and mistress | 


of an independent fortune of $1,000,000 dollars. 
Her misfortune has been the cause of consid- 
erable grief in the family and since there is 
but this one hope for her, we, her mother and 
myself have concluded upon this mode to 
procure a husband for her. This may look 
strange, but since the young lady has moved 
80 far only in refined society, we would not 
venture to allow a marriage belo v her former 
and present station in life. 

If you should like to open correspondence 
we would request you. 

1. To pledge your word of honor, in the form 


of a letter, not to reveal anything entrusted 
to you, after you have opened correspondence 
with us. 

2. To send an abstract of your own biogra- 


phy. 

3. To send your photograph, taken within 
the last year. 

4. L am instructed not to invite to this place, 


your neighborhood and as the case may be to 
make your acquaintance. 

I am constrained to request you to remit by 
letter the traveling expenses from the place 
of my present rejoin to your place and you 
will comprehend that in consequence of nu- 
merous applications I have to make frequent 
such journeys, which are connected with loss 
of time and costs that in the aggregate repre- 
sent aconsiderable sum. 

5. I feel very shy to touch a very delicate 
| point, but cannot circumvent it. 

I am without any fortune of my own and a 
father of five children, and though I enjoy a 


abled to lead an easy life, lam bound to do 
every thing possible for the security of the fu- 
ture of my children, if I even have to subdue 
my personal views and feelings. 

You will therefore please copy and sign the 
adjoined blank form. 

Please send all this letter under the address 
A. B. Webber. 

Hartford, Washington County, Wisconsin, 
where your favor will reach me provided it ar- 
rives between the 18th and 20th of this month. 

Most Respectfully, THE GUARDEAN. 

THIS IS THE BOND, 

I, the undersigned, bind myself by this presents, 
on my word of honor, that in case a marriage between 
Myself ANd WIC... .ccececceeeeer cee cseersteseeeeecees 
on the day when the fortune of my bride, Miss 
PTTTTITITITITTTTTTT TTT t Te -seeeee Will be turned over 
to me, to pay 

$50,000,00 
that is, fifty thousand dollars, U.S. Cy., 
00 Mri cccccee cocccscccccccccees as his unquestionable 
property. 

The whole hope of the originator of this 
precious scheme is to get what he designates 
as his “traveling expenses” from as many 
gulls as possible. After they are sent he will 
be heard of no more. His advertisement has, 
it cannot be doubted, been sent to many jour- 
nals, nor can it further be doubted that the 
responses have been numerous and satisfacto- 
ry. The bond is merely a blind to make the 
affair appear more plausible. Notice the 
grammar of “the Guardean,” and that, taken 
together with the further construction of the 
letter, proves conclusively that this rascal is 
very far from being educated. Indeed, the 
whole matter, though the idea of it is ingen- 
ious, is bunglingly managed. If it was more 
artistically so, the fools caught would be of a 
greater number. The photograph the young 
Philadelphian wanted is most probably that 
of the girl, not of the guardian. The fortune 
of the girl the guardian probably intended to 
set down as $100,000 instead of $1,000,000, as 
he has done. 


eee 


WOMEN AND FLOWERS. 


A garden I regard an an assemblage of fe- 
male emblems; as a harem of metaphors. 
There is no woman of any age, condition or 
appearance, but has her resemblance among 
flowers. Some women blossom their best early 
in lifelike the violet, and like it lose their sweet- 
ness early. Others reach a later and longer per- 
fection, though not so lovely; like the gilli- 
flower. The manners of some women are af- 
| fectionate, indeed, but humble and beseech- 
| ing; like the appearance of a forget-me-not, 





| Others look the world full in the face, and | 


| persist in it, turning themselves impudently 
| and purposely about like those tall flowers 

which follow the sun. One woman is full of 
| pleasantness and song, and exhales agreeable 


| feeling as freely as the wild thyme does its | 


| lovely fragrance. Another has no natural ex- 
| pression whatever, and when necessity elicits 
| from her the utterance of a few words, the 


| listener is reminded of the bee’s fortune, on | 


| forcing his head into an unpleasant odor, 


| inside the lips of a snap-dragon. Some flow- | 
| ers are best in a plot by themselves, as some | 


| women flourish best in celibacy. But they 


are only a few; for most are like climbing | 


| plants, insignificant when unsupported, but 


with manly strength to rely upon, then their | 


| inherent capacities for usefulness and comfort 
| and lovely life, unfold themselves. Some wor 


| men are as full of words as a dog rose is of | 


| blossoms. Others have less talk but more 
meaning, each sentiment being worth atten- 
tion for its tender thoughtfulness; these are 
like the roses of Provence, which commonly 


| have but two or three blossoms at a time, but | 


those very large and fragrant. Not that I de- 


what would our hedges be without the one, 
and what would society often be without the 
other? Some ladies are like pumpions, flaunt- 


they are the most numerous, are like snow- 
drops, which lift their modest heads out of 


smiles,and the fragrancy of their promises, 
make their desponding husbands know aud 
trust that if the surface of life be hard and 


plenteousness and beauty. Daisies are lit- 
tle girls. The daffodil is a peasant woman. 
The columbine emblems a maiden lady of 
fifty-five. {could wish in the hour of sorrow 
never to be without the scent of a flower, or 
beyond the sound of a woman’s voice, even 
though it were only a maid-servant’s.—-From 
Montford’s “Martyria.” 











life ennuity from my niece by which Lamen- | 


preciate dog-roses, or talkative women; for | 


ing all over with blossoms and exuberant | 
with vegetable vitality, which fails with the | 
first frost of misfortune. Other women, and | 


the ground and by the prettiness of their | 


desolate for a season, yet that there are seeds | 
of happiness underneath, energies of nature | 
strong enough to ripen a fresh Summer of | 


MARRIAGE THROUGH AGENCIES. 


The Paris correspondent of the Pall Mall | 


| Gazette calls attention to a phase of French | 


| social life which has jast been illustrated by a 
| trial in the Court of Correctional Police. The 


if you have any intention on my lady, but first | heroine is a Mme. Jobert, alias De St. Just, 
to take observations of your circumstances in | 


proprietress of a Marriage Agency. 


tences, and the evidence adduced at her trial 
was entertaining. 

The Public Prosecutor of course studied 
Mme. de St. Just’s life with thoughtful inter 
est, and this is what he has found: Honorine 
Roux, child of industrious parents, who kept 


| 


years ago at Dole, once the capital of Burgun- 


was no more heard of until she returned to 
Dole as Mme. Jobert, wife to a gentleman 
whose whereabouts were not specified. Per- 
haps it was the cloud of mystery which en- 
shrouded M. Jobert—perhaps simply the fact 
of Mme, Jobert’s poverty. Anyhow, Mme: 
Jobert’s reception in the family circle was not 
what it might have been, and she was well- 
| nigh reduced to the humiliating expedient of 
earning her bread asa charwoman. Provi- 
| dentially, the war which had broken out was 
| quickly followed by the Commune; So Mme, 
| Jobert came back to Paris, and at once took a 
place among that attractive sisterhood who 





France, while M.Felix Pyat and General Clu- 
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regeneration, last January, and in the course of | 
five months, as proved by the ledgers, which | 
were kept with greatregularity, and read in 

court, Mme. de St Just found one Lundred and | 


ninety-two customers, and pocketed 20,87Sf. 


(£1105 2s. 6d.). Her fee was £4 down and 


| Sper cent. on the dower, to be paid within 


She was | 
| indicted for obtaining money under false pre- 


a grocery shop, was born some five and forty | 


dy. At nineteen years she came to Paris, and | 


three months of marriage. Her customers 


were of all ranks, and the Public Prosecutor | 


was obliged to own that many of them were 
persons of “the highest respectability,” and 
that the business was carried on with “every 
semblance of honor.’’ Nevertheless he moved 
that Mme. de St. Just might be punished for 
having accepted 100f. of the plaintiff and not 
having found him a wife in return. It seems 
this plaintiff, after paying his fee, had been 
sent to look at a young lady at Belleville, who 
however, had just plighted her troth to 
another customer from the ‘‘Institute.” He 
returned and was referred to “an individual 


| jn a cafe,” which individual took him toa 
shop on one of the boulevards, and showed | 
him through the window a maiden of eigh- | 


teen, selling tobacco by the sice of her mother. 
The plaintiff deemed her too young, whereat 


| Mme. de St. Just remarked angrily that he 


| was difficult to please, but produced “a list of 
| heiresses,”’ and deputed him to six of them, 
| one after another. Three of them would have 
| nothing to say to him, and he declined to say 
| anything to the other three. There was no 


| set themselves to regenerating the women of | Siting such aman, and Mme. deSt. Just sent 


| him about his business, adding that he had 


seret did their best for the men. She lectured given her more trouble than all her previous 
/on women’s rights in churches and music | customers put together, and that his claim to 


| halls; she headed deputations who carried pe- | 


| titions to the Hotel de Ville in favor of secu- 
| jar education for girls; she lent her assistauce 
| in opening schools where this secular educa- 
| tion was inaugurated; and she figured with a 
| platein her hand at the patriotic concerts 


| held in the Tuileries. It was not quite safe 


declining to put anything into the plates 
brought round to you by lady regenerators at 
these patriotic concerts, and so Mme. Jobert’s 
plates were always full; and, as the Pablic 
Prosecutor feelingly remarked, the cause of 
charity and regeneration profited so far that 
Mme. Jobert ‘was enabled, when the Com- 
mune had colljapsed, to establish herself asa 
fortune-teller under the name of Mme. Her- 





| mosa. A Parisian® fortune-teller must not be 


compared with a London member of the same 
profession. She does not prowl round kitchen- 
maids with a view to spoons; she advertises 
herself bravely in the broad light of day, buys 
a toad, a skull, a stuffed lizard and a black 


| cat; calls her science chiromancy or carto™ | 


100f., according as she gives them the petit jeu, 
jeu moyen, or grand jeu. There are, reckon- 
ing by Bottin’s Directory, sixty-three sibyls 
practising in Paris at this moment, and the 
only wonder is that there should be no more, 
| for the trade pays singularly well. French 


mancy, and charges her customers from 5f. to 


| men and women who effect to believe in noth- | 


| ing will slink off to the fortune-teller’s at criti- 
| cal junctures in their lives, and watch the evo- 
| lutions of the toad, the stuffed lizard and the 
| black cat, with eyes full of awe and wistful- 
ness. Scepticism is only skin-deep in this 
amusing country, and below it lies a stratum 
of credulity which any charlatan so minded 
may dig and delve in to his heart’s content; 
| and the police, who know the national foible 
| for soothsaying, have never meddled with for- 
tune-tellers. Why, indeed, should they? for 
| these women are often valuable to them in 
| times of public trouble. Mine. Hermosa, 
| then, quickly amassed sufficient to embark on 


| Mme. de Saint-Just, and opened in a fashion- 
able quarter of the town the “Matrimonial In- 
stitute of France.” It may be noticed that 
persons of Mme. St. Just’s age and social 
status have several very lucrative trades open 
to them in Paris, provided they can only col- 
lect a little capital to start with. They may 
become marchandes a la toilette, keepers of 
| genteel boarding-houses; or, in connivance 
with the police, set up aclandestine gambling 
saloon, which will be used by the Rue de Je- 


| young spendthrifts and needy foreigners. But 
| the marriage agency business has the most 
prestige of all, and, as exercised by Mme. de 
St. Just, is a very imposing profession indeed. 
This lady commenced operations with a finely 
furnished suite of rooms, and an extensive 
beautiful prospectus, which would really de- 
| serve being quoted in full but for its length. 
Prefacing with the promise of dowers “from 
100,000 franes up to several millions,” she 
went on to state that the matrimonial profes- 
| sion had been misunderstood up to this hour, 
but that she would now place herself at the 
head of it, and, being a former pupil of the 
| Convent of the Sacred Heart, act under the 
| patronage of the clergy. The nobility and the 
bourgeoise were tending more to unite their 
ancient names and laboriously earned wealth, 
and she hoped that, by encouraging this pro- 
pensity, a hardy race might grow up under 
her auspices, endowed both with domestic 
and chivalrous virtues, and aid in the regener- 
ation of society. ‘My object is a holy anda 
great one,’’ she concluded. “May honest 


for their motto—France, Religion, Family.” 
Such a stirring appeal could not fail to entice, 
nor did it. The “Institute” began its work of 





wider enterprises; she assumed the name of | 


rusalem asa trap for catching native sbarpers, | 


hearts perceive it, and march with me, taking | 


| have his £4 restored him was the most prepos- 

terous thing she had ever heard. The judges 

of the Correctional Court inclined to this opin- 
| ion, too. After listening to the Public Prose- 
| cutor, who laid principal stress on Mme. de 
St. Just’s Communist antecedents, they dis- 
missed the charge with costs—an unlucky 
thing for the plaintiff, who confessed that he 


he was penniless; but they took a stern view 
of the defendant’s having sported a name and 
title which were not her own; and, on this 
count, sentenced her to pay a fine of £20. 
Whether the “Institute” will now be conduct- 
ed under the name of Jobert remains to be 
seen; but, as Freich opinion goes, the defend- 


little stain on her character. 





Paria 1867.) THE (Vienoa 1873. 





AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION 


| AS, by the concurrence of the SPECIAL JURY, 

the INTERNATIONAL JURY and two SUB 
JURIES of most eminent artists and experts from 
countries exhibiting, been awarded to the 


‘MASON & HAMLIN 
| CABINET ORGANS 


tries. This is not only the highest awarded to any 
instrument, but is the ONLY MEDAL awarded to 


the uniform result at previous exhibitions. 


Vienna, now ready at REDUCED PRICES. 
SryLe P. Double Reed, Five-Octave Organ, 
| with Knee Stop and Automatic Swell, 
fine quality and power. .........-.6+..0e0. $110 
SryLe T. Double Reed, Five-Octave, iu Up- 
right Resonant Case, Five Stops, with 
Vox Humana and Antomatic Swell...... $130 
SryLes 8. Five-Octave, Double Reed, in Up- 
right Resonant Case, Seven Stops, with 
Octave Coupler and Sub-Bass, very pow- 


Other new styles at proportionate prices. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with SUPPLE- 
| MENT, containing descriptions of new styles, Also 
| TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR FREE, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
‘ 


| 
| 


CROCKERY 


If you wishto buy your Crockery, China, and 
House Furnishing Goods at Wholesale Prices, visit 
GUY & BROTHERS, 33 & 35 Bedford st., Boston, 
or write fora Price list. Silver-Plated Goodsa 
specialty, State where you saw this advertisement 





Mrs. Linus Belcher’s 





| recipe, will eradicate all humors, which is one cause 
of great suffering, makes new blood, and strengthens 
| the whole system. Three bot'les will convinee the 
most skeptical; hundreds will testify. Write for cir- 
cular and testimonials, Inquire for Mra. Belcher’s 
Female Cure. Sold by all druggists, Price $1, or six 
bottles $5. MRS. LINUS BELCHER, 
25—eowly Randolph, Mass. 


THE BEST WORK 
ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 


Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co., 





Jul DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


was on the lookout for a wife simply because | 


ant appears to have left the court with but | 


FIRST MEDALZT 


in competition with the best makers from all coun | 


American manufacturers. It is in accordance with 
| 


NEW STYLES, including those first exhibited at 


erful and with much variety...........0++ $190 | 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 


VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


| The best vegetable medicine yet known, an Indian 


nw 
~1 
= 


| 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


College of Liberal Arts. 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class 
will meet in Weeleyan Uall, VW Uromfield Street, at 
10 A. M., September 17. 


La‘les will be adinitted to a!l the privileges of the 
college, on the same conditions as gentlemen 
For cireular or additional in rmation, a bdreee 


J.W. LINDSAY, 
Dean of the Faca'ty, 

4 ~4¢ 34 Bromfiel| Street. Boston, 

y‘ IUNG LADIES wbo are in- 
tending to pases the 

Harvard Examinations for Women 
Next year, or who are thinkiag of eutering Boston 
University or other colleges e invited to consider 
the advantages of Chauncey Hall School, which has 
sent young men to Harvard aunualiz for forty-five 
years, and has re tly prepared several young ladies 
for co lege. Catalogues can be obtained at Elliot's 


picture store, and at the office of the Womay's Jour- 
NAL, or by addressing the principals, who can be 
e meulte| on Saturdays, from 9 to 12 o'clock, at Os 
good's book store, Tremont Street 

Sept Lt Crsnixas & Lapp 


((UAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 

i 

FORTY-SIXTH YEAR, 

During vacation the Priucipala will be at the book. 
store of J. R. O-vood & Cu., on Sata ays. fr 
to two o'clock. 

Catelogues can be oltainet of T. Groom & Co 
State Street, and A. Williams & 
Street, or by addeessing ci 


o3—4t 
MENDELSSOHN 
MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Commences its Fell Term Monday, Sept 15. Inatrue- 
| tions 
in Every Department of Masic. 
TWENTY-FOUR LESSON> in each ter 
weeks. Three pupils taught in class dar 
if des'red 
THE MENDELSSOHN MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
is unexcelled in the advantages offered and in its 
MoperatTe Rares. Al! who wish Taoroves Is- 
| STRUCTION in music, associated with home comforts 
and surroundings, may obtain farther information 
by addressing the Principal, or by applying in per- 
son at No. 5 Columbus Square, Boston 
EDWARD B. OLIVER, Principal. 


of twelve 


iz same hour 


3t—4t 
Collegiate Education for Women. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Situated on the West Chester Raflroad, ten miles 
from Philadelphia, was established by Friends, to exe 
tend the benetits of a thorough Collegiate Education 
to both sexes, who may here pursue the same course 
of studies, and receive the same degrees 

The discipline is as nearly as possible that of a well- 
regulated family. 

The Institution has been in successful operation for 
four years, and includes, in addition to the college 
a preparatory school 

The accomplishments taught in fashionable schools 
are excluded, being considered incompatable with the 
serious work of pursuing a liberal course of studies, 
and among the chief causes of the inferior education 
of Woman. 

The Male department is already full-for the ensuing 
year, 1873-74. 

Some further applications will be received for fe- 
male Students, in both Preparatory School and Col- 
lege, to enter in Ninth month, (September), 1873 

For catalogue and further particulars, address, 


Edw’'d H. Magill, Pres., 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Swarthmoerr., Delaware Co., Pa. 


Woman’s Medical College . 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 aud 12% Second Avenue, ceorne 

| Sib Street, 
NinWw YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical traim- 
ngin the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
| seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the See- 
retary of the Faculty 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, 

128 Second Avenue, New York City 
ly Jan.3 
i cunannmeaane: 
| E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
| The Old Indian Decter, 
| So much celebrated for hia Remarkable Cures 
| OFFICE, 713 WASUINGTON STREBT, Boston. 
B@ Consultation free of charge Ang5 ly 


PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 


143 Tremont St., Boston. 
LINEN DAMASKS, 


Per Yard, 


Table Cloths, 
Napkins, 

Doy lies, 

Tray Cloths, &e., 


of every description. 





| PLAIN LINENS, 
| SHEETINGS, 

PILLOW LINENS, 
/TOWELINGS, 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


Quilts, Blankets, Flannels, 
Table and Piano Covers, 

Lace Curtains, 

| Furniture Covering, 


| Of our own importation, and manufactured to order 
-—AT- 
POPULAR PRICES. 
Dealers exclusively in LINENS, and LOUSEKEEP 
ING DRY GOODS. 


Formerly ou Washingten Street. 
Mars 





- 


. 
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Eacu eubscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
soription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
peal eubscription, the changed date of the paper will 
de his receipt. 

NOTICE. 

Subscribers who are still in arrears for the Woman's 

JOURNAL are earpestly requested to send in their sub- 


scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt 
_OC 
New Premiums. 


To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of which the market 
price is $00. 

NOTICE. 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Society. at Des Moines, 
have copies of the WomaN’s JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. 1. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, 
on Fifth Street. 


—_— 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale. 

qxuan(}ama> 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who wil! send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 





PROGRESSIVE WOMEN IN SWITZERLAND. 


We publish in another column an interest- 
ing statement concerning the origin and pro- 
gress of the International Association of wo- 
men at Geneva. This statement is furnished 
us by Miss Catherine M. Johnston, whois now 
President of the association and Editor ofits or- 
gan, L’ Esperance, anglice hope. Miss John- 
ston is a niece of the late Sir James Clarke, 
we)! known as physician for many years to the 
Queen of England, and as a man eminent in 
his profession. She is, apparently, mistress of 
the French language, as the deliberations of 
her Association and the matter of her journal 
are entirely in this language. The excellent 
tone of the journal, which is at once high in 
its aims and temperate in its judgments, suffi- 
ciently attests the firm hand of a true woman 
and true lady at the helm. 

Miss Johnston’s sympathies are generous 
and catholic in the true sense, while at the 
same time her administration is marked by 
that caution which enables one in an office of 
responsibility to avoid the dangerous and dis- 
astrous influences which are always at work 
in human society, and which .often associate 
themselves for a time to useful and solid en- 
terprises. Her journal contains much inter- 
esting matter relative to the various aspects 
of the Woman question. She publishes and 
ably criticizes a letter from Jobn Ruskin, of 
which he will be much ashamed if he shall live 
fifteen years longer, and learn anything by liv- 
ing. Articles upon Woman’s work, upon fe- 
male convicts, the hygiene of working women, 
and so on, together with carefully collected 
reports of the progress of the cause in England. 
These materials suffice to make the little pa- 
per rich in interest. 

The contributions of Miss Lina Beck Ber- 
nard to L’ Esperance are of a high order as to 
merit. L’Experance, like La Donna of Ven- 
ice, sometimes prints extracts from the col- 
umns of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. We shall 
be glad hereafter to reciprocate this courtesy 
more fully than we have hitherto been able to 
do. Butas our theme develops itself before 
the world, our cclumns, and to this end, our 
means must increase. 

The Geneva Association observed our 2nd 
of June by an interestingaad valuable meet- 
ing. The great design of Henri IV. was 
brought to mind, that masterly plan which 
would have placed the relations of European 
countries at once upon a footing of liberty and 
of harmony. The old barbarism was still too 
largely represented and enthroned in the af- 
fections of the multitude to allow this its 
triumph in the time of its Devisor. But it re. 
mains a trué prophecy of what Europe mus; 
adopt, if it would live in peace and progress. 

But the writer of these lines desires, not 
only to recognize the merits of the Geneva 
Journal and Association, bu’, alsoto make a 
suggestion in connection with this and other 
journals of the same character. She thinks 
that every Association of women in this coun- 
try should make it part of its work to sub- 
scribe for the European women’s newspapers. 
These are so far as we know, L’ Esperance, and 
La Donna, already mentioned, the Cornelia of | 
Florence, the Eurydice of Constantinople, and 
the Neue Bahn, edited by Mme. Louise Otis | 
Peters of Leipzig. They should not only be | 
received, but carefully read and commented. 
And such a duty would give a new stimulus | 
and improved object to the study of modern 
languages. Asan accomplishment, the mas- | 
tery of these is often made the occasion of vain 
and frivolous display. The “‘scrofulous French | 
novel” poisons every society into which it is | 
introduced. To have read a play of Schiller’s | 
or of Goethe amounts to little, in these days of | 
translation. But to keep up a lively inter- | 
course with our sisters of various countries, | 
arid thus to unite the thinking and reasoning 
women of the world in one great and helpful 
family, this is an object worthy of much labor 
and study. 
The Greek newspaper may seem to promise | 

! 
| 


least. But its tone and contents are excellent, 
and the Greek nation, like so many others, is 
infiltrating itself into our body politic, and has | 
many scattered representatives throughout our | 
country. In many places, one of these could 


| be found to translate and explain the pages of ; and the assumption of the possession by him, 


the Greek Woman’s newspaper. Nor would 
it be at all amiss if womankind, with charac- 
teristic curiosity, should press into the mys 
teries of the beautiful Greek language. 

Here is a practicable plan, combining study, 
alliance, and mutual improvement. Thecom- 
mittee of correspondence of the N. E. Woman's 
Club will be glad to promote this useful and 
pleasant interchange of good offices, and the 
writer of this article, as a member of that com- 
mittee, and in her own personal capacity, will 
with great joy answer and aid all applications 
received to this end. J. W. i. 


PROPERTY IN WOMAN. 


“There can be no such thing as property in 
Man,” said Lord Mansfield in the celebated 
Somerset case. But, according to Dr. Holland, 
the very corner-stone of society is founded upon 
“Ownership in Women.” Scribner's Month/y for 
September makes this assertion in an editorial 
which has atleast the merit of frankness. The 
writer believes absolutely in the subjection of 
every wife, and has the hardihood to avow it 
with a cool assumption of superiority and a de- 
liberate barbarity of statement which remind 
us of the pro-slavery utterances of twenty years 
ago. 
ticle and lend it to her neighbors. Its perusal 
will convert more women to a belief in Woman 
Suffrage than any argument we can make. 

OWNERSHIP IN WOMEN, 

A man was recentiy hanged in Massachusetts 
for taking vengeance on one who had practi- 
cally disputed his property inagirl. The man 
was a brute, of course, but he had an opinion 
that a girl who had given herselt to him, inthe 
completest surrender that a woman can make, 
was in some sense his—that her giving herself 


to another involved his dishonor—and that his | 


property in-her was to be defended to the ex- 
tremity of death. 
while recording the facts of the case, takes the 
occasion to say that this idea of ownership in 
women is the same barbarism out of which 
grow the evils and the wrongs thatthe “*Wom- 
an Movement” is intended to remove. It we 
were to respond that ownership in women, only 
blindly apprehended as it was by our brutal 
zallows-bird, is the one thing that saves us fro:n 
the wildest doctrines and practices of the free- 
lovers, and is one of the strongest conservative 
forces of society, it is quite hkely that we should 


be misunderstood; but we shall run the risk, | 


and make the assertion. 
There is an instinct in the heart of every wom- 


an which tells her that she is his to whom she | 


gives herself, .nd his alone,—an instinct which 
bids her cling to him while she lives or he 
lives—which idcntifies her hfe with his—which 
makes of him and ber twain, one flesh. When 
this gift is once r.ade to a true man, he recog- 
nizes its significance. He is to provide for her 
that which she cannot provide for herself; he 
is to protect her to the extent of his power; 
she is to share his home, and to be his closest 
companion. His ownership in her covers his 
most sacred possession, and devolves upon him 
the gravest duties. If it were otherwise, why 
is it that a woman who gives herself away un 
worthily feels, when she finds herself deceived, 
that she is lost !—that she has parted with her- 
self to one who does not recognize the nature 
of the gift, and that she who ought to be owned, 
and, by being owned, honored, is disowned and 
dishonored! There is no true, pure woman 
living who, when she gives herself away, does 
not rejoice in the ownership which makes her 
forever the property ofone man. She is not his 
slave to be tasked and abused, because she is 
the gift of love and not the purcbase of money ; 
but she is his in a sense in which she cannot 
be another man’s without dishonor to bim and 
damnation to herself. 

Our gallows-bird was, in his brutal way, 
right. If be had been living in savage society, 
without laws, and with the necessity of guard- 
ing his own treasures, his act would have been 


| looked upon as one of heroism by all the beau- 


ties and braves of his tribe. The weak point 
in his case was, his ownership in what he was 
pleased to call “his girl’ was not established 
according to the laws under which he lived. 
He was not legally married, and had acqnired 
no rights under the law to be defended. What 
he was pleased to consider his rights were es- 
tablished contrary to law, and he could not ap- 
peal to law for their defense He took the 


woman to himself contrary tolaw, he defended | 


his property in her by murder, and he was 
hanged. He was served right. Hemp would 
grow on arock for such as he any where in the 
world. There is nocure for the man whosedu- 
ces and slays but a broken neck. 

There is nothing more menacing in the aspect 


of social affairs in this country than the effort | 


among a vertain class of reformers to break up 


the identity of interest and feeling among men | 


and women. Men are alluced to with sneers 
and blame as being opposed to the interests of 
women, as using the power in their hands—a 


power usurped—to maintain their own predom.- | 


inance at the expense of Woman's Rights and 
Woman’s well being. Marriage, under this 
kind of teaching, becomes a compact of conve- 
nience into which men and women may enter, 
each party taking along the personal independ- 
ence enjoved in a single state, with separate 
business interests and separate pursuits. In 
other words, marriage is regarded simply as 
the legal companionship of two beings of oppo- 
site sexes, who have their own independent 
pursuits with which the bond is not permitted 
to interfere. It contemplates no identification 
of life and destiny. The man holds no owner- 
ship in woman which gives him a right toa 
family of children, and a life devoted to the 
sacred duties of motherhood. The man who 


| expects such a sacrifice at the hands of his 


wife is regarded as a tyrant or a brute. Wom- 
en are to vote, and trade, and practice law, and 
preach, ani go to Congress, and do everything 
that a man does ivrespective of the marriage 
bonds. Women are to be just as free to do 
anything outside of their homes as men are. 
They are to choose their careers and pursne 
them with just as little reference to the mter- 
nal administration of their families as their hus- 
bands exercise. This is the aim and logical 
end of all the modern doctrines concerning 
Women’s Rights. The identification of Wom- 
an with Man as the basis of the institution of 
the family is scoffed at. Anv ownership in 
Woman that comes of the gift of herself to him, 


Let every woman read the following ar- | 


A prominent newspaper, | 


| with its life-long train of obligations and duties, 
is contemned. It is assumed that interests 
which are, and must forever remain, identical 
are opposed to each other. Men and women 
are pitted against each other in a struggle for 
pow er. 

Well, let it be understood, then, that men are 
opposed to these latter-day doctrines. and that 
they will remain so. They are determined 
that the identity of interest between men and 
women shall never be destroyed; that the sa- 
cred ownership in women, bestowed in all true 


marriage, shall never be surrendered ; that the | 


family shall be maintained, and that the untold 
millions of true women in the world who sym- 
pathize with them shall be protected from the 
false philosophies and destructive policies of 
their few misguided sisters, who seek to turn 
the world upside down. Political conventions 
may throw their sops to clamoring reformers, 
but they mean nothing by it. They never have 
redeemed a pledge to these reformers and we 
presume they have never intended to do so 
They expect the matter to blow over and, if 
we do not mistake the signs of the times, it is 
rapidly blowing over with more or less thun- 
der and with very little rain. In the mean- 
time, if the discussions that have grown out of 
these questions have tended to open a broader 
field to Woman's womanly industry, or obliter- 
ated unjust laws from the statute book, let every 
man rejoice. No good can come to Woman 


that does not benefit him and no harm that 


does not hurt him. Humanity is one, and 
man and woman rise or fall together. 

The essential defect in the above statement 
consists in its one-sided character. If Dr. Hol- 


SAMUEL J. MAY. 


Ata late meeting of the remaining class- 
mates of Samuel J. May, George B. Emerson 
presented each member of the class with the 
“Life of Samuel J. May,” published a few 
months ago by Roberts Brothers; and a more 
precious souvenir of their departed friend 
could not have been bestowed upon them. It 
is a book that breathes through the soul a 
moral fragrance altogether healthy and pleas- 
ant. If I hadadozen sons I could wish noth- 
ing better for them than that they should 
make it the text-book and model of their 
lives. I wroteon a blank leaf of it the fol- 
lowing sentence, which I had just been read- 
ing in a vigorously written novel entitled, 
“The Member for Paris :’ “The life of an hon- 
estman is a beautiful poem; and every hu- 
man being who reads it feels better, stronger, 
more hopeful for it.”’ 

The reading of this biography recalled 
many of the pleasant and profitable hours I had 
spent in the company 
of all his agreeable qualities, none is more 
prominent iu my recolicction than the charm 
of his manner toward women; a manner that 
at once inspired affection and perfect trust. 


| He was always tender and sympathizing to- 
| ward every human being; but he spontane- 


land declared that women own men in the | — 
| ever they suggested, plainly indicating that 


same sense and to the same extent that men 
own women, we should not complain. But he 
does not say this because he does not believe it. 
If he will make his conception of the rights and 
duties of husband and wife a mutual one we 
care not how stringent it may be. But, so far 
is this from being true, that the idea of “owner- 
ship in women,” which, he says, “saves us from 
the wildest doctrines and practices of the free- 
lovers, and is one of the strongest forces of so- 
ciety,” is; as a rule, felt most strongly by men 
who are themselves practical free-lovers and 
who claim and exercise a latitude which they 
stigmatize in the opposite sex. 

But Dr. Holland exceeds the limits of fair 


| debate and violates literary integrity when he 


charges “a certain class of reformers” with ‘‘an 
effurt to break up the identity of interest and 
feeling among men and women.” * There is no 
| such class of reformers. On the contrary, it is 
in the interest of this very identity that reform- 
ers oppose the debasing theory of any “owner- 
| ship” of women by men which is not compen- 
sated by a parallel and equal ownership of men 
by women. Any other ownership may enforce 
submission, but destroys identity of thought 
and feeling. The man who asserts ‘‘an owner- 
ship of a woman which gives him a right toa 
family of children and a life devoted to the sa- 
cred duties of motherhood” in any other sense 
than is consistent with her own free preference, 
and who expects these good gifts as ‘a sacrifive 
at the hands of his wife,” is ‘‘a tyrant and a 
brute,”’—Dr. Holland to the contrary, notwith- 
standing. Such a man is almost incapable of 
a happy marriage, because he misconceives the 
nature of the relation. And ifhe should attain 
it, it will be only in virtue of the glorious in- 
| consistency which sometimes makes men’s 
practice better than their theories. 
We appeal from Dr. Holland to human na. 
ture and common sense. Whose fault is it 
when wives decline to accept and fulfil the du- 
ties of maternity? In nine cases out of ten 
, women reluctantly comply with the wishes of 
their husbands in refusing to be mothers. Who 
are most frequently faithless to their marriage 
vows, husbands or wives‘ In nine cases out of 
ten, the husbands. Who are the happy wives? 
The women whose husbands persuade and con- 
vince but nevercompel. Who are the happy 
husbands? The men whose wives are animat- 
ed by affection and reason but who never yield 
to compulsion. 

“The ownership of women”’ is only slavery 
in a more subtle guise. It insults human na- 
ture by assuming that women are incapable 


ously manifested toward women a peculiarly 
gentle deference,a respectful attention to what- 


he did not regard them as charming creatures 


| to be idolized for their personal attractions, 


or as helpless things to be condescended to on 
account of their weakness; but simply as liv- 
ing souls, into whom God had breathed the 
breath of spiritual life. The only difference 
he ever seemed to feel between the men and wo- 
men to whom be was attached was that he had 
a pleasant consciousness of unison with his 


| masculine friends, and a still pleasanter con- 


sciousness of harmony with his feminine 
friends; it was as if one tone could recognize 
with conscious joy that another tone was its 
third or its octave. He once wrote to me: 
“T have had much to be thankful for in the in- 
fluences that have surrounded my life; but 
above them sll I appreciate the good I have 
received from tbe friendship of intelligent 


| and conscientious women.” 


It would have been impossible for a man 
like Mr. May to have uttered any of the pret- 
ty gallant speeches which pass current in so- 
ciety as fitting and graceful compliments to 
women; but the whole outward expression 
of his pure, affectionate soul was a perpetual 
and involuntary tribute to them. 

It has been recently discussed in your col- 
umus whether when women bave an equal 
share with men in public affairs they will be 
treated by men with as much gallantry as 
they have been hitherto. I bope and trust not. 
I despise gallantry as I despise all things not 
genuine. I would have courteous and polite 
attentions offered to women for the same rea- 
sons that they are offered to men; and for no 
other reasons. If a woman apparently not 
strong in health, or a woman with an infant 


in her arms, euters an omuibas, any truly | 


kind-hearted man would offer her his seat if 
no.other was empty. And if an old man, or 
an invalid entered a crowded omnibus, any 
good-hearted woman would relinquish her seat 
for his accommodation. WhenI was young, 
gentlemen sometimes made room forme in a 
carriage with the remark, “I always give place 
to the ladies; and even in those unreflecting 
days the phrase always rung hollow in my 
ears. But this Spring, when I was on my 


way to Boston Highlands in a crowded omni- | 
bus, a young girl insisted upou giving up her | 


seat to me, and resisted all ny entreaties that 
she would sitin my lap. I knew that she did it 


| because she saw 1 was old and apparently 


of self-government, and that men are incapable | 


of living harmoniously with their equals. It 
slanders marriage by making it consist in an 
abject submission on the part of the wife to the 
dominant will of a master. 


I deny the whole | 


| theory. The man who “struts in his own | 
| gratitude of seusible women? They are gen- 


house” is a puppy notahusband. The woman 
who submits to a husband’s dictation is a pup- 
pet not a wile. 

| This is the antiquated theory of slaves and 
aristocrats. Not so the modern concepiton of 
/marriage. Thesublime conception of Equality 
| is true also in the Home. It is not fur nothing 
| that the great Methodist Church has recently 
| discarded from its marriage service the odi- 
| ous word “obey.” Not for nothing did the 
Friends discard it from the very beginning of 
| Quakerism. The lovely domestic lite of Qua- 
| ker homes has given the lie for a century to 
| the servile and pernicious doctrine of property 


| in Woman. H. B. B, 


ose ltimeainettiita tcetcintsciintaal 

The notice of Miss Wadsworth, which ap- 
peared in the column of “Concerning Women,” 
was somewhat inaccurate. Miss Wadsworth 
was never appointed physician to the Sulian. 
which would mean to bis barem. She was 
somewhat connected with the American Mis- 
sion, but did pecuniarily poorly in Constanti- 
nople. Within two months she bas moved to 
Brosiea, where she married a Protestant Ras 
sian physician, and is practising with bim 
among the fureiguers iu that cOuutry resiuent 





in that city. 


tired; and I felt sure she had a heart that | 


would Lave made her equally courteous to an 
old wan. I loved that girl on the spot, be- 
cause [ trusted in her nature as something 
genuine; and if I had been seeking to adopt 
a daughter, I would have chosen her from a 
thousand. 

but what is there in the mere gallantries of 
custom to commend them to the respect or 


erally more or less tinged with contempt, or, 
at the best, with humiliating condescension. 
Harlitt says: “It is pot easy to keep up con- 
versation with women in company. It is 
thought rudeness to differ from them, and it 
is not quite fair to ask them a reason for what 
they say.” A woman must have very little of 
the virago in Ler composition, if her cheeks 


| do no! flush, and ber eyes flash avsuch gillan- 





try as that! In reading Bulwer’s “Parisians,” 


I smiled with pleasure at the following line: | 


“He gave ber an earnest, sympathizing look 
wholly free from the impertinence of gallan- 
, >? 
try. 
Moreover, there is in the basis of gallantry 


something worse than the kindly condescen- | 


sion of couscious superiority; worse even than 
a flimsy veiled contempt for inferiority. 
su often the expression of seusual adulation 
to the persous of women, that all dictionaries 
give the word this double definition: ‘Polite 
attention to ladies; vicious love; debauchery.” 
Aud we always find a nation noted for profli- 
gacy in the sawe ratio that it is distinguished 
for gallautry. France is a pre emiment ex- 
ample of this. Nowhere is gallantry of man- 
uers carried to such graceful perfection, and 


# that good man; and | 


Ivis | 


| nowhere do the habits and literature of a peo- 
ple so reek with impurity. 

I repeat, it will be a great gain for women 
when this gilded counterfeit coin ceases to 
be current, and is superseded by the genuine 
gold of respectful human sympathy shared 
alike by the brethren and sisters of mankind. 

‘ L. MARIA CHILD, 





THE RIGHT OF MARRIAGE. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JoURNAL:—I feel im- 
pelled to call attention to the misery, wretched- 
ness and vice which result from improper 
marriages. I would urge those who are con- 
templating marriage, for the good of themselves 
and their children, and their children’s chil- 
dien, to think seriously before they enter upon 
a state so full of care, of duty, and of responsi- 
bility. : 

As wives, mothers and daughters we are 
responsible for the good of the nation. There is 
no lite so miserable and wretched as an unhap- 
py marriage. None so happy and honorable 
as a congenial union. There are thousands of 
married men and women to-day who would 
willingly burst the bonds which bind them, if 
it were not for what their much esteemed 
friend (Mrs. Grundy) would think. Rather 
than seek a legal separation, they live on from 
day to day and from year to year, suffering 
and enduring the bitter pains of coldness and 
neglect, and perhaps abuse, until every noble 
purpose is crushed within them. Death at 
last breaks the ties which bind them, and they 
are laid broken-hearted in the grave. 

Think of the chillren of such marriages, the 
innocent inheritors of discord and pain—for 
whom life is poisoned at the fountain. Ah! 
my friends, such marriage is a terrible sin, for 
which God will hold the parents acccountable. 

At present, too much time and attention are 
given to dress and display; too little to hus- 
bands and wives; too much care is taken in 
adorning the body, too little in adorning the 
mind. Children are allowed to grow up with 
little education, with no moral or religious 
| training, imperfectly fitted to fill the position 
of husband or wife, of father or mother. 

Why are there so many divorced men and 
women? so many unhappy homes? so much 
dissipation and prostitution? Because of un- 
congenial marriages. How often we see men 
and women going to the marriage altar uncon- 
genial in disposition, tastes and habits, desti- 
tute of everything that is requisite to domestic 
happiness! some women marry merely for the 
mere sake of being married; because they dis- 
like the idea of being called an old maid. 
Others marry for a home, or as I have heard 
women say, ‘Just to have some one to keep me.” 
(Pretty keeping it is, sometimes). Others mar- 
ry for position or for money. 

Now, how in the name of common sense, can 
we expect to have good wives or mothers, hus- 
bands or fathers, happy homes, while this most 
important position in life is entered upon with 
such carelessness and indifference. 

“One in love, one in mind, and one in vir- 
tue.” 

This should be the motto of every married 
pair. Yet itis a lamentable truth, that the 
first question asked by many mothers of to- 
day, is not ‘Is he virtuous ?”’ but, “Is he rich ?” 

Oh that men and women could see the mis- 
ery they bring upon themselves and the world 
by marrying merely to gratify some worldly 
motive. What are social position, money, tal- 
ents—all earthly possessions, without that pure 
affection which, when tired of the irritating 
cares of every-day life, grows stronger and 
more enduring! A home without love is no 
home at all. Icis not worthy of the name. It 
is only a place where people stay. 

As much of the comfort of married life de- 
pends upon the man as upon the woman. <A 
man must not think, after he is married, that 
he can lay aside all demonstrations of affection 
for his wife; that it is no longer worth while 
to try to please her, or to tell her that he loves 
her. 

“I told her that before I was married, it is 
not necessary to tell her now, it would be too 
childish. Besides she does not expect it, we 
live to work now, not for each others happi- 
ness.” . 

What woman is there, with any sense or 
feeling, who does not feel more heart and 
strength for her work, when she sees that her 
husband appreciates her? When he enters his 
home with a smile and a kind word and is not 
afraid to tell her that he loves her? A woman 
who has any refiuement of mind or heart, must 
have affection shown her to make her happy. 
She cannot live withoutit; her nature requires 
it. 

You might as well think of putting a bird in 
a cage without light or air, as to put a woman 
in a house without kindness. She will appre- 
ciate it as much after marriage as before and 
perhaps more. Her work is more trying and 
irritating than man’s. Ido not wonder that 
household duties become irksome to her, that 
she grows weary in mind and body, when she 
constantly yearns fur those soul stirring, life- 
giving words of love and kindness, which 
every wife has a right to expect from her hus- 
| band. 
| How many intelligent, noble minded women 
| who might have been a shining ornament to 
society by uniting themselves in marriage to 
| an uncongenial companion have their disposi- 

tion utterly ruined for want of sympathy. 
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Think of two people nightly lying down 
upon pillows that touch, their hearts beating 
side by side, with no more sense of companion- 
ship than their two watches ticking on the 
dressing table. Think of eyes daily meeting 
eyes, with no faintest gleam of tender human 
sympathy. How revolting must be the thought 
to any sensitive mind! yet, how many do we 
see living in this way all their lives, with little 
or no respect for each other, to say nothing 
about love. 

To-day our jails, our lunatic asylums, all 
the haunts of misery, degradation, and crime, 
are filled as the result of uncongenial marria- 
ges. Is it not high time that men and women 
were beginning to consider the importance of 
this matter, which is productive of so much 
good, or evil? 

The first and most essential point in mar- 
riage, is virtue; Healthy bodies, and healthy 
minds, without which, all else fail. Woman 
must recognize and appreciate these qualities 
in man, as man does in her. She must scorn 
the libertine as she does the prostitute. Let 
Woman stand as an example to society, Let 
her demand the rights of marriage as well as 
the right of suffrage. Then, and nof till then, 
can we hope for a reform in marriage, for bet- 
ter and happier homes. 


Greenville, Del. 


Annie C. Wuire. 


———_—~ -— 


L'ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONALE DES 
FEMMES. 


L’ Association Internationale des Femmes, 
was founded by a few women in Geneva, in 
the year 1869. Their experience had led them 
to feel keenly how little protection the laws of 
any country give to the woman whose desti- 
ny deprives her of other supports and guardi- 
aus. Their views were thus, at first, princi- 
pally fixed on the effort to have such a change 
in the laws, as should give women an equality 
of position socially, politically and economical- 
ly with men. Yet from the first, some mem- 


bers desired to make the education of girls, on | 


a more liberal and invigorating plan, a princi- 
pal object of the Association. 

A committee was formed of the five most 
earnest members in Geneva. These ladies 
had, all of them, more or less to work for 
themselvesor families. Madam Goegg, as the 
one possessed of most leisure, was elected 
President for the first year. She was well 
suited for the office, in as far as she understood 
several languages, and possessed a great facili- 
ty in their use, by pen or in speech. She 
gained many adherants in different countries, 
both in Europe and America, but from the 
first, but few in Geneva. 

Madame Goegg was fond of politics and an 
active member of the Peace and other Socie- 
ties. When the terrible war between France 
and Germany broke out -in 1870, some of her 
addresses created such a feeling of displeasure 
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pect opposition to such ideas as ours, and is | described by standard lexicographers, that be- 


not progress ever slow in its steps? 
The generality of men laugh and shrug | 
their shoulders at the new idea of women im- | 


ing the union for life of one man and one wo- 
man. But she did say that if the laws of ordi- 
nary partnerships were applied, not to mar- 
riage itself, butto the “business relations of 


proving the world! and alas! how much evil | husband and wife,’ much of the inharmony 


have they (women) done in it. Some men of | 
nobler and more earnest thought, help us all | 
theycan. But women themselves oppose us 


which exists between married couples would 
disappear. 
Neither did she say that wives are discon- 


| tented and rebellious under this inferior, sub- 


most; one set of women find things best as | ject position, and wished they were never 


they are; another set wishes to go on too | 


| wildly and too heedlessly, and in search of lib- 


| 
| 
| 


erty and equality, forget that the higher de- | 
velopments of our nature ought to govern and | 
to maintain order in all things. These parties | 
equally oppose and sneér at us,the one re- 
garding us as upsetters of the world, the other 
as laggards in the race and visionaries in our 
ideas of duty and purity. 

I believe that want of faith is Woman’s 
greatest weakness. Visionaries! no, our race 
is capable of progress, of virtue, and of truth | 
and peace; and women are the teachers from 
whom the first and most desirable lessons in | 
all things come. Let us but work in faith, in | 
love, in unity, and the harvest will go on in- | 
creasingevermore. May Gud, the all wise, uni- | 
versal Father, grant us wisdom for our task! | 

CATHERINE M. JOHNSTON, 
Presidente del’ Association Universelle des fem- 
mes a Geneve. 
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“CINCINNATI GAZETTE” ON WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 


Mrs. M. V. Longley has replied at length to | 
the Gazette, showing the inconsistencies of its 
position. She says: 

1 confess ii has been very hard for me to un- | 
derstand the object of the different editorials 


THE 


| on this question that have appeared during the 


| 


and discussion among the members, that both | 
abroad aud in Switzerland, the members fell | 
off amazingly, and the above was generally the | 


reason given. One good result followed, how- 
ever; viz, that those who had hitherto been 
members of this association in other countries, 
now united to form each in their own coun- 
try, an association of women for the progress 
of the sex. This occurred in Italy, Denmark, 
Sweden, &c. Finding herself so unpopular, 
especially in Geneva, Madame Goegg resigned 
the presidency, in the end of 1871. The re- 
maining members of committee were able in 


September of that year—witb funds obtained | 


from England—to start the Esperance, to be | giving women equal rights with themselves, | 


their organ of communication with the friends 
of progress. In the course of 1872 they were 
able to add some new members to the commit- 
tee, and to reorganize the association on a 
somewhat different footing, and witha new 


, timate on the characier of bis tellow men as 


President. And in consequence of the misera- | 


ble outbreak ip Paris, after the war, and of the 
misconceptions to which the word internation- 
al gave rise, it was thought advisable to change 
the name of the association, and to substitute 
for the objectionably used word, internationale, 
that of universelle, which still expresses our 
desire of co-operation among all peoples, and 
all earnest thinkers. 


Since then, we have constantly declared that | 
to strengthen and train women for her duties, | 
was our first and most important end, con- | 
vinced that as these were studied, prepared | 


for, and nobly fulfilled, their rights would 
every where be the more readily conceded. 


Not more power or influence is what we | 


desire for our sex—but iz fluence more worth- 
ily won, and more nobly used, for the eleva- 
tion and purification of our own, and of suc- 
ceeding generations. We know that our end 
is good; how to gain it, is the question on 
which there must be many different views. 
But to form a common neutral ground for the 
women of all nations, in which to discuss these 
views, is one object of our association, and in 


this, especially, we ask the co-operation of | 


our thoughtful sisters in other lands. 
Private letters may be addressed to the Pres- 


last few years in the Gazette. When, two. 
years ago, your correspoudent read ‘*Woman | 
Suffrage and Clothes,’’ in which the editor said, 
“With Woman Suffrage will come other 
changes, which shall emancipate Woman and 
give her the <outrol of her own person, the 
means Of subsistence, and of her share ot the 
property; ... female emaucipation, indepen- 
deuce, equal Chances and equal competition,” 
and yet urged women to give up the hope tor 
all this; give up the right to the possession of | 
even her own person; the right to develop and 
exercise all the faculties with which ber Crea- 
tor had endowed her, and attain any degree of 
development of which she was capable, and 
make of herself a moving machine tor the ex- 
hibition of the latest fashions in dress, in or- 
der that sbe might live a life of idleness, I 
could not believe that he could be in earnest. 
I could not believe that the able editor of the 
Gazeite could desire such degradation for wo- 
wen and fur men, Neither could [| at first be- 
lieve, when reading his late editorial, that one 
who so thoroughly realized the degradation of | 
Woman’s position could really desire that she 
should be kept in that abject, humiliating con- | 
dition, or that he could really think man was | 
the selfish, unreasonable, tyrannical being 
which he described. As he has repeated and 
re-repeated the same ideas, however, I am 
foreed to conclude that his kuowledge of man 
has caused him to believe that wen actually 
are “beasts,” and incapable of respecting any- 
thing above brute force ’ 
But, although the writer does not at all 
agree with him in this opinion, she did not feel 
spiteful toward him, or have avy desire w 
“scaudalize” him or bis companions iu that be- 
lief. The feelings awakened were feelings of 
regret that one whose weutal ability commands 
the most profound respect, one who possessed 
such clear perceptions, should possess so litile 
faith in the goodness aud wisdom of God as to 
believe that even in this world the grusser ele- | 
ment would ever be the ruling element, and 
never be under the control of the bigber qual- 
ities—reason and love; that Le shouid have so | 
little respect to bis own sex as to believe that 
meu Valued marriage only as a means of se- 
curing greater power Over women than they 
could have if women were their political 
equals; that they would, if laws were enacted 


make marriage “s0 uncemfortable for them’’ 
that they would be forced to seck relief in sep- 
aration. She considered it uuturtuuate, both 
fur the readers of the Gazette and for the edi- 
tor himself, that he shouid place so low an es- 


he evidently does, and that he had no more 
pride thau to make a parade of cheir vices and 
vileness (symbolized by Lis use of the word 


| Penn. 


| Superintendent. 


“beast”’), more wisdom than to suppose that | 


by so doing he could convince women that they 
wee HOt as much in peed of meaus by which 


to protect themselves against the tyranny of | 


such meu, as men. If men need the ballot to 
protect themselves against the tyranny of each 
other, surely Woman, being weaker, needs it 
still more, 

Such were the feelings and thoughts called 
up by the edivorial remarks referred vo. 
were hut those of spite ; 
of a desire to scanualize. 

Mrs. H. M. T. Cuuer, being an M. D., will 


nor were we sensible 


They | 
| vised him to desist. 


born, She said we object to the laws which 
make, not only the relation of husband and 
wife, but the relation of men and women, the 
relation of governor and governed; and that 
women—not wives only, but women—have be- 
come dissatisfied and discontented in this state 


| of subjection, and those who do not hope for 


better things for women consider it a misfor- 
tune to be born women, and that some of them 
become restive and rebellious, and, if married, 
divorce is the result. 

Woman has reached that stage of develop- 
ment where she is beginning to realize that 
she has duties and responsibilities for the faith- 
ful performance of which she alone is account- 
able; and the arbitrary restraint imposed—not 
by marriage necessarily—but by partial and 
one-sided legislation, which circumscribes the 
sphere of Woman, and denies to wives and 
sisters rights and privileges secured to hus- 
bands and brothers, has been a prolific cause 
of separation, and created the need for easy 
divorce laws. Women are beginning to rea- 
lize that they are as capable of self-government 
and as well deserving of its advantages as men. 
And the welfare of the community, no less 
than the demands of justice, requires that wo- 


men should have the same means of exerting | 


their influence and protecting themselves as 
men possess. And what we want is that the 
Jonstitution of the States shall be so amended 
that Woman’s right to the use of the ballot— 


| a right guaranteed by the federal Constitution 
| —shall be recognized, and she be permitted to 


partake of all its advantages. By removing 
the unjust distinctions made between women 
and men, giving them equal chances, and leav- 


ing them equally free to fulfill their respective | 


destinies, the necessity for separation and di- 
vorce will be greatly decreased. By Woman 
Suffrage the*relation of husband and wife will 
be made a more equitable and happy one, and, 
consequently, marriage will become more per- 
manent than it now is. 

In saying these things the writer has not 
“artfully tried to keep anything back, and to 
cover with generalities.” She has said what 
she believes to be true, and in this belief she 
thinks she does essentially differ with the edi- 
tor and others, who say that “the only way for 
Woman to be free is to abolish marriage.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Miss Marmora Devoe, who recently gradu- 
ated from Meadville Theological Seminary 
with high honors, has settled at Newcastle, 
Miss Devoe is the first woman in the 
United States who has pursued the regular 
theological course prescribed for gentlemen in 
that institution. 

This year promises to be a good year for wo- 
men in Iowa politics. Several ladies have al- 
ready been nominated for the offite of County 
The latest in this line is that 
of Miss Ilattie Lenox, of Mt. Pleasant. This, 
in the County of Colleges, is a rare compliment 
to the ballotless sex. 

The Northampton Free Press, under the 
head of ‘‘a promise unfulfilled” regrets the 
failure of the, late Republican Legislature of 
uvhappy memory, to fulfill the promise made 
at Worcester to the Woman Suffragists of the 
State and adds: 

“The promise was in no-ways ambiguous, 
but right out, flat-footed, and, we have no 
doubt, aided materially in s welling the triumph 
of the party. If the party dosen’t intend to 
keep its promises it deserves to be beaten. It 
must meet the live issues of the day, fairly and 
squarely, and have no dodging.” 

The President of the Ohio Woman Suffrage 
Association, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, address- 
ed a letter to the Obio Democratic State Con- 
vention, which lately met in Columbus, re- 





| minding them of the Woman’s claim to the 


ballot and concluding as follows: 

The kingship of sex, must be just as truly 
an evil as the hereditary kingship of avy of 
the reigning dynasties of the Old World, and 
we ask the Democratic party of Obio to con- 
sider whether they will take the lead in right- 


| ing this hoary wrong, thus securing to it a le- 


gitimate and vital issue ; ‘for a true Democracy 
cannot surely sanction anything exclusive in 
the application of principles, and must, there- 
fore meet out equal justice to both sexes.” 


The Memorial elicited no response. 


A Stockton police officer saw a great strap- 
ping man beating a woman savagely, and ad- 
He did so, and the officer 


| went on bis way happy in the thought of duty 


undoubtedly be amused at the editor's idea | 


But as your correspondent had ho part 
in the deluge of soft poetry about Lhe complete 


| thata “two-celled heart” is au “organ of diges- | 
| tion.” 


oneness of two in marriage; how their diges- | 


tive organs were identical; huw they had one 


two-ceiled heart,” ete., with which our editor | 


said Mrs. Cutler treated bim,sbe will leave the 
discussion of these subjects to Mrs. C., who is 
entirely competent to defend her own expres- 
sions, aud keep to the marriage question, 

Our editor must have looked over the com- 
munication, “Woman Suffrage and Marriage,” 
and then gone tosleep aud dreamed of Wo- 
man Sutfrage, business partnerships, Mrs. 
Woodhull, marriage and divorce, befure pen- 
ning his “remarks,” for he says: 

“Our contributor says that the perfect free- 
dom and equality of a business partnership tn- 


ident at 16 rue du Conseil Géneral Geneva; | troduced into the marriage partwership will 


Contributions to L’ Esperance are read and dis- 
cussed in committee, before they are accepted 
for publication. 

Hitherto, we have done little beyond the 
monthly publication of our journal, and have 
been unable from want of funds to make it 
48 we desire, a fortnightly one. But we find, 
no cause of discouragement in this, for we ex- 


| 


cure all discords, and will stop the growing de- 
mand for easy divorce laws. Weshould think 
it would the laver. Ll marriage were reduced 
to the conditions of a business partnership, 
there will be no more need of divorce laws 
than of laws to dissolve partnerships.” 

Now, the writer did not say that marriage 
should be reduced to the conaitions of a busi 
hess partnership. Ou the contrary, she said 
distinetly that she was in favor of marriage as 


| 


| 


performed. The next day when the poor wo- 
man was able to drag herself before the Police 
Judge, she swore out a warrant against the 
brute of a man that beat her. He was arrest- 
ed and brought before’ the court and fined 


twenty-six dollars and fifty cents! But while | 
| receiving the beating the woman screamed, 


and in so doing disturbed the peace and har- 
mony of the neighborhood. For this she was 
arrested and found guilty of disturbing the 
peace. And yet this Dogberry of a judge is 
permitted to administer justice in Stockton, 
California, 

Nothing can be more cruel and nothing more 
foolish than to place children where they must 
be dressed every day in fresh aud fashionable 
clothes, and their freedom to play curtailed 
for the sake of appearances. What childhood 
needs is perfect freedom among the things of 
nature—freedom to romp,to make mud-pies, to 
leap fences, to row, to fish, to climb trees, to 
chase butterflies, to gather wild-flowers, to live 
outof doors from morning until night, aud todo 
all those things that innucent and healthy 





provided for the purpose. 
which childhood needs, manhood and woman- 
hood need—vperfect liberty and perfect care- 
lessness,’’ So says Dr. Holland in Scribner's 
Monthly. 
Womanhood aud seems to be unconscious of 
his inconsistency. 


Missouri bas fortunately missed an excellent 
opportunity for an Enoch Arden case of fine 
proportions. One Leonard and Elizabeth 


twenty-seven years ago. Shortly after the 
wedding Leonard left for California, and a 
quarter of a century passed away without a 
word from him. The sorrowing wife, believ- 
ing him dead, procured a divorce,in order 
that she might pre-empt some Kansas land in 
herown name. A few days since, however, 
the long-lost Leonard returned, well 
wealthy, and re-married his old wife in grand 
style. Elizabeth had not been unsought in 
the meantime, but it proved another case of 
Penelope waiting for the wanderer Ulysses— 
in fact she was constant twenty-seven years 
instead of twenty. 


The annual circular of Otterbein University 
which is situated at Westerville, Ohio, twelve 
miles from Columbus, states that the founders 


ters should have as good opportunities for 
mental culture as their sons; that to properly 
perform well their part in life, they needed 
the best culture of which their natures were 
capable, and that this was secured only when 


ers, pursued, in good part, the same studies,and 


day—admitted both sexes to all the privileges 
of the University, aud adds “that a success- 
ful expertence of twenty six years, as’ well as 
the universal demand of the Age, confirms 
us in our belief that this is the tru2 theory of 
education—the co-education of the sexes.” 
The first term of the academical year begins 
August 13, and the second Jan. 14, 1874. 


One of our exchanges speaking of Judge 
Hunt’s decision, in the case of Miss Anthony 
remarks that : 

This is but another conspicuous illustration 
of the fact that judges, like other people, are 
generally warped in their judgment by per- 
sonal prejudice and the dominant influences of 
sect and party. It is a most dangerous and 
disgraceful fact, but this 
Hunt, designed as it was to settle a vexed 
question by a decision in a test case, only ex- 


opponents of Woman Suffrage. A man who 
believes that the United States can legally en- 
force the right of suffrage in behalf ot the igno- 





rant and helpless freedman, but denies to the 
same power the right to interfere in behalf of 


| stupid or too prejudiced to be a sate minister 
in the temple of justice. Meanwhile this brave 
| woman, who has sturdily battled for the rights 

| of her sex for a quarter of a century, will re- 


| 
| 
| 


| ceive the respect and sympathy of all who | 


| prize noble devotion to a great cause. The 
| decision cannot fail to provuke extended dis- 
cussion and severe criticism, and its outrage- 
| ous character will react upon the bad and 
failing cause it was designed to sustain with 
| its arrogant and dangerous assumptions, 





| At the annual meeting of the British Socie- 
| ty for Woman Suifrage, Mr. Eastwick, M. P., 
| whose residence in Persia authorizes his state- 
| ment related apropos of some remarks upon 
| the condition of women in the East, the cir- 
| cumstances of the execution of the brother-in- 

law of the present Shah. Mr. Eastwick said 


| that the Shah’s mother had considerable abili- | 


| ty; that she was a fluent writer, well versed 
| in the affairs of State, with, régard to which 


| 
| her opinion was eagerly sought and much re- | 
| 
| 


| spected; and that the Shah’s sister, who in- 
| herited much of her mother’s ability, was es- 
| pecially distinguished for love and devotion to 
| her husband, who had cxcited the jealousy and 
| aversion of a strong party which surrounded 
| the Shah on his accession in youth to the 
| throne of Persia, from whom they obtained an 
| order for his execution. But this they were 

unable to carry out, owing to the zeal of his 
| young wife, who never quitted her husband, 
| and who, they feared, would not allow his life 
| to be taken without sacrificing her own. At 
length they resorted to stratagem, and telling 

her that her husband had been pardoned, she 
| immediately ran to the harem to decorste her 
| person in expression of joy. In her absence 
the execution was accomplished. Mr. East- 
wick added that the Shah, in memory of an 
event which he now deplores, always keeps as 
| asolemn fast the day of his brother-in-law’s 
| death. 


The London correspondent of the St. Louis 
Republican declares that the women of England 
are “more awfully dressed than elsewhere on 
theglobe.” She adds: “In my wildest dreams 
of ugly clothes (and women’s nightmares al- 
ways take the form of an ill fitting, unbecom- 
ing dress), | never conceived such horrors. At 
the theaters the elite in full dress are outrages 
on good taste. They wear tawdry pink and 
| purple silks and mussy overskirts of lace or 
muslin. A blue dress is thought elegant draped 
with a scarlet sash, and it’s a matter of no con- 
sequence if gloves fit or not. A No.7 hand is 
so much prettier in a No. 8kid mitten. A bon- 
net ts not admitted m the swell sections ot any 
theater, and the hair is generally worn in a big 
water-fall or Chatelaine braids, such as were 
seenin the States five years ago. Last Mon- 
d.y looked like ram, and a plain Redingote of 
navy-blue with kilt-plaited underskirt seemed 
a good thing forme to wear. The only ocna- 





childhood delights in, in cheap, strong clothes | ments of the costume were some stunning oxy- 
Exactly that | dized buttons. With this, a navy-blue felt hat, 


Yet he refusses political liberty to | 


Rapon were married at St. Joe, in 1846, over | 


and | 


of this University, believing that their daugh- | 


both sexes were instructed by thesame teach- | 


recited in the same classes, early did what the | 
older colleges and universities are doing to- | 


action of Judge | 


hibits the astonishing logical weakness of the | 


intelligent and educated white women, is too | 


undecorated by even a | we and gloves to 
match, Isalliedforth. The Shah was expected 
at the Crystal Palace, and between forty and 
| fifty thousand people gathered there. Now, if 
I had belonged to the Persian suite, that plain, 
foul weather gig of mine could not have attract- 
| ed more attention. Old dowagers, in bright 
| purple trains with tamboured lace over-trap- 
pings, females in blue bonnets, béaring pink 
parasols in yellow-gloved hands, gathered to 
| look and stare at the strange animal they es- 
teemed me. 
lalways did suppose a woman was unable 
| to make a guy of herself in a black silk gown, 
but here they do it to perfection. The black 
silks are invariably trimmed with cheny or yak 
lace, white gray or ecru, and the tawdry appear- 
| ance of these light colors on black is ugly in 
extremes. I saw a titled lady shopping in 
“Jay’s” on Regent Street, at 1Zin the forenoon, 
| with a black silk trimmed with bright yellow 
yak and nearly a hundred small bows of yellow 
satin ribbon placed here, there and every where 
on the abominable costume. The necks are 
cut very low to all sorts of dresses for the street 
as well as the house.”’ 


A surprising exhibition of presence of mind, 
courage and prompt action under trying cir- 
cumstances on the part of a couple of Ilowa’s 
fair daughters, has suddenly brought a daring 
| burglar to grief. The heroines are the two 
| pretty daughters of William End-ley, one of 
| the old settlers of Burlington. His residence 
| ison Elm Street. Mr. Endsley is agent of the 
| Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Minnesota 
| Railway, and his duties require his presence at 
| the office at about 4 o’clock in the morning. 
As usual, he arose quietly and passed out, clos- 
| ing the door, but leaving it unlocked, being 
unapprehensive of any burglarous visit after 
that hour of the morning. Shortly after his 
departure, one of the daughters, the two occu- 
pying the same bed, was awakened from her 
| slumbers by a noise as of some one stirring in 
| the adjoining room. The noise was unusual, 
but thinking it was her father preparing to 
| go, called out to him, but received no answer. 
» Unable to account for this, she waked her 
sister. After ashort consultation they pro- 
ceeded to investigate. They soon discovered 
aman with a load of clothing and other valua- 
| bles preparing to leave by the back way. In- 

stantly seizing such implements as they could 
, lay their hands on, en dishabille, and without 
counting the cost, the young ladies rushed to 
the attack, raising as they did so ayell which 
roused the neighborhood. The burglar was 
| apparently completely taken aback by thesud- 
denness and impetuosity of the onset, and 
though he struggled desperately for a time, 
their blows were so well directed and lusty 
that he soon lay bleeding and powerless at the 
feet of the sisters. At this juncture a barly 
German, who livednext door, came to their 
assistance and took the vanquished prowler in 
charge. The burglar, who says his name is 
Smith, now languishes in jail. 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 
The Eureka Machine Silk 5) and 10 yds 


spools, has become the universal favorite. Every 
spoul is warranted to give perfect satisfaction, 85 





Attention is called to the advertisement of the 
Mendelssohn Musical Institute. The well-known 
abilities of its accomplished Principal guarantee a 
| finished musical education to these who avail them- 
| selves of its advantages. 


At the Vienna Worll’s Fair, the grand medal, 

j which was the yecognition of highest excellence in 
reed organs of all classes and from all nations, was 
awarded to the Mason & Hamlin Organ Co., the well- 

| known American manufacturers. Other American 

makers were not successful in obtaining any medal. 
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Blessed are they who seek relief from “Liver Com- 
Complaint,” ‘ Biliousness,”” Bad lood, Pimples 
Blotches, Eruptions, Rough Skin, Salt Rheum, Ery 
sipelas and Scrofulas diseases, by the use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Alt. Ext. or Golden Medical Discove- 
ery, for they shal be happy in knowing that the 
cure is complete. Sold by Druggists, 6m 


Davis's Vegetable Pain-Killer, after a 
| thorough trial by innumerable living witnesses, has 
| proved itself to be the medicine of the age. Although 
| there have been many medical preparations brought 
| before the public since the first introduction of Perry 
| Davis’ Vegetable Pain-Killer, and large amounts ex- 
| pended in their introduction, the Pain-Killer has con- 
| tinued to steadily advance in the estimation of the 
world, as the best family medicine ever introduced, 


The Beautifal Eugravings of birds in‘ Avi- 
lude” cost huodreds of dollars,and the fine and in- 
structive descriptions many weeks of labor. Every 
family ought to have it. For sale by all booksellers 
and toy dealers, or sent post paid, on reccipt of sev- 
enty-tive cents, by West & Lee, Worcester, Mass, 

“An excellent addition to our home amusements."” 
—Christian Union. . 
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Flagg’s [ustaat Relief i+ the only perfect 
yet harmless preparation for all aches and pains, and 
all diseases accompanied by pain, or by fever, or in- 
flammation, It attacks at once the seat of disease, 
and effects its beneticent purpose atonce. It ts safe 
and sure, and may be used either internally or exter- 
| nally, The word of eminent physicians, and thou-, 
| sands of thow who use it asa regular household rem- 
edy, attest to its virtues, » 


Buchan’s Carbolic Soaps aad Com- 
pounds. The New York Daily Times of August 
30, 1868, refers to the use of carbolic acid as a disin- 
fectant by the Board of Hea'th of that city, and says: 
“The acknowledgment made by the authorities in 
London that the liberal use of carbo ie acid upon the 
| street of that city last year, did much to prevent the 
spread of cholera epid-mic, and the further confir- 
mation of its valuable properties made by our Board 
of health, are satisfactory evidence that we have ia- 
deed secured a vatuable aid t? cleanliness and pre- 
ventive of disea-e.”’ Different varieties of these 
soaps for laundry, toilet, dental, shaving, medicinal 
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4 and disinfectant purposes, 
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POETRY | think be might be the ghost of somebody else. | hed no end of trouble with it myself, fur aunt’s | minute ter get myself in hand; but I seemed | deed, in by — sd pe ae all its birds. 
Hee theese manent tele - | I'm surprised at Phoebe Snelling, with all her | eyes was failing of her and if I'd threaded one | ter be growing all numb like, and the werees bloom port md + aa an ge tion tl 
= — ees THAT ARE NO MORE. advantages!” And jest then we come upon | needle, I hed a thousand and one, and made | sounded as if they come through a speaking- repose of happiness in t ard attitude. They ae 8 
— | Deacon Thurlow himself a-turning of the cor- | enough knots an hour ter take me across the | tube, and the folks all "peared ter be moving | are lovers; young lovers; lovers in a world witho 
Se | soho | Atlantic Ocean in a week. No matter wheth- | behind a fog; and then I didn’t sense nothing enchanted by their love; happy in the per. Isa 
Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, “Mercy, deacon, how you made me jump!” | er I was taking off the butter, skimming the | more till most of °em hed gone home, and the | fect purity of their pases. And upon these of the 
Sens eetes see ea ‘said Ann. “I hedn’t no thought of meeting | milk, or trying out lard, Aunt Sophy was at | doctor was looking after the wound; and I | two the others stare with bewildered horror selves 
ico to the heart, and gather in the eyes, ' ” dle: ter tell the | heerd Aunt Sophy saying, “’Twas drefful | and yearning. Under the picture is the le- I 
In looking on the happy Autumn fields, anybody. | my elbow with thread and nee es | d. “Ht h t th l ” pact 
And thinking of the days that are no more. | “I s’pose you was that immersed in gossip | truth, she was that blind she mistook a fly on | keerless in you, Jack, ter leave fire-arms | Send, "sow = met a ae ““ readin 
Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, you didn’t here me a-coming,” says he. | the pantry wall for a nail one day, and set ter | handy ;” and Jack, says he, “ It’s drefful foolish For the two are one. @ one is the Arthu 
That brings our friends up from the under world, “Oh no,” says Ann, who never spared any- | work terhang the milk-strainer on terit. The | far women-folks ter handle’em. Hannah Liz | double of the other. This wan, haggard, King.’ 
Sad as the last which reddens over one body; “we don’t believe in immersion! No, fly resisted. Well, the Job’s trouble was end- | has done a putty day’s work.’”’ And then | pitiful woman is that modest maid with Qashe. 
pct gene ene eip ar tentacles we was only a-speaking of Phoebe Snelling’s | ed at last, and I thought mine hed too, as far | Elisha Ferris ups and takes my part, as poorly | downcast eye and cheek warm with the blush in the 
Panam, eae nae oe ae | young man, who jest went inter your house.” | as that quilt was concerned ; but, goodness! it as he was feeling. “Ste’d nothoughtof hurt- | of joy. This dull, reckless, wrecked man 1s that b 
~ ae ae “{nter my house! Phoebe Snelling’s young | hedn’t only jest begun, ‘cording ter some folks’ ing of me,” says he; “and it served me right that blooming youth whispering his love, long k 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes /man! There's some mistake, I never see him. thinking. Nothing tew do but Aunt Sophy | for pestering of the poor child. AndI goton | And the two who meet them know it. The prised. 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square; | I guess you've took Elisha Ferris—bim that’s | must hev a quilting, and ask the young men | my feet at that, and went inter the room; and | wretched woman feels that it is she. The faith i 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more, bought the Blount Farm—for other. Ha! | in the evening ter supper and frolic. I hedn’t | says I, “Dr. Motherwort, if you'll be so good | miserable man knows that it is he If we that n 
Dear as remember'd kisses after death, 'ha! Maybe it was your young many or Han- | nothing ter say agin that, for was as keen af- | as ter hire me fur nurse, I won’t ask no wages. could continue the picture, as it were, how nese fs 
payment sntane av! nage ——— | nah Elizabeth’s—leastways it wa'n’t Phoebe’s.” | ter sport as the next one, only I didn’t mean | You see I’ve made him sick, and it’s my right | should we do it? aang espa next mn a 
ys that are 3; dee 3 ’ 23 990 “ : ° : i. | to ” , 7a 9 
jae Gest Seve, aad GA with oll eneets | “Heaven forbid! cried > unies; I should | that Elisha Ferris should come inside our doors | tor help cure sem Si aaa + ay a + Sear ae npr nese a1 
Oh Death in Life, the days that are no more. chance ter lose my eye-sight fust.” | that might; I thought the sight of bis ugly face rm mostcured already,” sa 1s a, pen: | headed ug aay paces sharpe 
ee | “Ha, ha!” laughed the deacon, “Elisha | would jest spilethe wholefun? However,the | ing his eyes at the sound of my voice, and Didit glimmer and glimmer far behind them as Anthe 
(For the Woman's Journal.) | ain’t got no beauty ter spare, but he makes it | folks come in the afternoon, and used their smiling jest a little. they went, and at last, growing fainter and toned 
THREE IN ONE. | up in faculty.” | tongues and fingers pretty nimbly; quilted in| “Jest so,” said the doctor; “only keep him | fainter, fade away? Or did it glide by them, patent 
The following poem is taken from a forth-coming |  J¢ wan’t Jong after this when the deacon, | herring-bone, and gossiped about the good old | quiet.” an attending presence, a picture on the air Gane 
volume by Hattie Tyng Griswold entitled Apple Blos- | 114+ aid he do but bring Mr. Ferris in ter talk | times, when girls weren't so for’ard, and but- | Well, Dr. Motherwort said if wouldn't doter which could not melt, and which they could Clara 
~——, i . with our Jack about the crops and stock. | ter and eggs fetched more, and about Miss | move him, and Jack aud I we nursed him to- | notchoose butsee? How would it be with us, pes fat 
» ents of die oft Comeet, ’ - “ae wie , i ’ r l Leonard? If we should once see the brave ~ 
In a castle stern and strong, | I knew you'd be pleased ter see him agin,” | Somebody's new fixings, and Mr. Totherbody’s | gether. You see, the ball had gone clean Lothia 
Sat three valiant knights carousing | said the deacon, slyly ter me. “‘A thing of | house-raisin, ti!l it grew dark and supper was | through his right shoulder, and it took time; boys that we were, could we ever help see- clagle 
In wassail loud and long. beauty is a joy forever,’ the poet tells us; and | ready. Aunt Sophy and I we'd cooked up a | and while Jack wasat his work I hed Elisha | ng them afterward? And you dear lady, po = 
Unmindful of the midnight, he picked you out in meetin’ among all the | sight of nice things—roasted chickens, made | on my hands; and I cooked his meals—no | crossing the street under my window, with oe the 
_ds it struck high in the tower, girls, and asked who you was.” | pies and jellies and cakes-—that did your heart | great shakes at fust—and fixed his pillers twen- | that delicate rouge upon your cheek, and fice of 
ay tern Sm 2 gm ' [hated him worse than ever after that; and good ter look at, if Ido say it. And by-and- | ty times a day, and bathed his head, and | that costly shawl, for which your husband lic 
For here, in festive gaiety, when he got through a-talking with, Jack, and by the young fellows begun to pour in in their | brought him the news, and read the Arabian cannot afford to pay, over your —. ror 
Upon each Easter night, | come and set down on the settee where I was | Sunday-go-to-meetin’ best, and standing dick- | Nights ter him and the Weakly Twit, aud shoulders—wishing often and often t nat = ae te 
They had a vow to meet, nor sleep , busy patching Jack's overalls, I wished ter | igs stiffer’n a Puritanelder. Phoebe Snelling’s | treated bim as tenderly as I would hev treated | had thought twice before marrying bint umes 
Till morniug’s rosy light. | goodness one of us hed the coat of invisibility | young man, Tom Comstock, Jim Jackson, and | Jack if it hed been him. And when he was | you should see the brighv-faced, curly-laired pene 
. Then mad and madder grew the mirth, | I’d read about in the fairy-books ; and I would | a fine crowd; and in a minute or two who | on the mending hand I played backgammon | darling that I remember bounding along the Clara, 
An6 EE and Cites san Ge cree, not make any sort of conversation with him, | should come along home with our Jack, as big | with him, and wrote his letters ter his folks— | sidewalk, would you ever afterward fail to enn 
; - appear denen apherypoel but jest said “yes” and “no.” And when he | as life, but Elisha Ferris! I jest give Jack a | he hedn't nobody but a merried sister—and | see her? You would meet yourself, but would haggar 
on pene a tear 2 knight id | asked if I took any interest in farming, I told | look that was enough ter take an ordinary laughed at the stories of his school-days till the | you rms age “ ; ; he ote 
Of Ellesdale, so fierce and proud, | him there wan't nothing more hateful ter me; | man’s appetite away, but it hedn’t the leastest | tears ran down my cheeks. . | _Forwe do not always recognize ourselves. self. 
But now his thoughts were but of mirth, | and— effect on him. “He’s growed quite pale and interesting,’ Indeed, do we often ? Yesterday afternoon And 
He roared a stave lusty and loud. | « “I §’pose you’ re familiar with my place,” says Well, after supper they danced awhile. | said Ann Jenkins,catchingsightofhim through | I was sauntering in the Park, and seated my- ers 
And Fritz of Fogelsong was there, | he. Elisha Ferris played on a cornet he’d brought | the open door, while she was making mea | Self upon one of the benches to look about aatiead 
Who neither fear nor pity knew, | “Oh yes,” says I. ‘You must feel the wind | along with him; and Phoebe Snelling was glum | call, “but he ain’t no handsomer than ever ;” | and enjoy the scene, when I saw Lucy— saline 
But cow his wartilte union wae gene, from the four corners.of the earth, the situa- | ’cause her yonng man danced a fore-and-after | and, you see, it jest took me all by surprise, | that young woman who has something so oanhe 
ee = om rr aaa | tion’s so exposed. The Blounts was allus | with me; and Aunt Sophy satin the corner, | but I felt the blood tingling in my face, and winning and lovely in her aspect that even if meagre 
“Secenscaaeene probs — complaining of influenzie, and a-sneezing and | and lived over her young days, she said. Af-| my temper a gitting up; and says I, “Hand- ! hed net anewe aan, 8 ame we esgeb-einn ressed, 
Forgot his prowess and his fame, shivering over the fires.’’ ter atime somebody proposed we should Lev | some is as handsome does,” smart as you surprised when I saw a youth join her whose with of 
And steeped his soul in revelry. And then he laughed good-naturedly, and | a game of rolling the platter with forfeits, and | please, before I remembered that I’d used ter | face has so much manly candor that, like pots 
But as the clocks were striking one, said, “You seem ter forget that Summer pays | a great frolic it made, I can tell you; and the | agree with Ann on that subject. | the stage father, I was fain to say, “Bless riod 
A step was heard upon the stair, us a call once a year, and pays us up for all old | best of it was, when Elisha Ferris made such | “Highty-tighty,” says she,“every eye makes you, my children.” Lucy, hearing my voice, pi 
Het tend, but with 0 sound Ghat made Winter’s tricks ;” and he wenton ter tell how | haste ter catch the platter before it got done | it’s own beauty! If you're satisfied, I shan’t | turned and asked me if I had spoken to her. rac 
encenicoan - rset ai much pleasure he expected in watching the | spinning that he stumbled over Aunt Sophy’s | ery. But I thought you didn’t fancy skim- | I smiled and made some apology; but her pica 
pre septa il Spring open, and the leaves unfolding, and the | cricket, and measured his length on the floor. | milk-looking men!” : smile that met mine was so sweet and radiant jody : 
sion seaktiinn step approached and sang faint breath of bloom deepening day by day, till | I was that tickled I couldn’t keep myself from | But, upon honor, I couldn’t hev told when that when had they passed on, my eyes still easy 
Its startling summons at the door. we find the blossom on the bough and the full | laughing right out, though [ s’pose it wan’t | his looks fust begun ter please me; whether it following, I arose and walked after them into thian,”’ 
And not a voice of gallant knight blade in the ear. mannerly. But I was giddy as a windmill in | was when he pitied me fur hurting of him in- | the Ramble. I give you my word of honor a 
Had strength to bid it enter in, “You oughter hev bin a preacher,” said I. | them days. | stead of pitying himself fur being hurt; or | that I staid respectfully far bebind, and only - 
er a cold chill stenck through the doce “I would be,” said he, “if there was achance| “I’m glad I’ can amuse you so well, Miss | whether it came about when I blamed myself | wished to keep them in view like a beautiful ranegea 
pe ceerrapaahgrtinanc nen of my converting you!” And then the deacon | Hannah Elizabeth,” said he, gitting up very | aud he comforted me; or when he spoke of | scene or a flower. But when they seated os ee ) 
way oe a te = aang a said it was about time fur mother ter be look- | red in the face and not a whit handsomer than | his mother, and the tears filled his eyes; or | themselves I could not turn back without con 
Startling ote por gener pea ing fur him home, and I never bid anybody | ever. | whether it was when he got talking earnest | seeming to have followed improperly, and — 
Nor seeming of the grave a bride. good-by with a better relish! “Thank you,” says I; “you’re allus oblig- | like, and his eyes grew sort o’ blue black, and | remembering, what I am so constantly prone aed F 
Fiame-like and luminous the eyes, Whenever we come out of meetin’, there | ing.” But, you see, that stumble gave him a | as if they’d strike sparks, and his smile was | to forget, that my years save me from the neue 
That sought each one with steady glare, was Ferris a-standing in the porch, staring | forfeit ter pay, and Ben Snelling he was elected | like sunshine on rain-drops; but there was the | jealous suspicions of young men, I made pe 
Whiter than death the hand that passed with all his eyes; and onst he asked ter walk | judge; and he told Phebe to measure three | truth, however I come by it, that I shouldu’t | bold to saunter on until I reached them. — 
ecaneinasabecess “_ teaches ts gate. home with me in broad daylight! and I jest | yards of pink ribbon with our Jack, which jest | never hev knowed him for thesamemanImet! Lucy, with that warm smile which the ey 
ag Are tree eteagc knight told him I was going ter make a call by the | set her young wan and Becky Harris on ten- | niue months before with Ann Jenkins. | soft air of the day seemed to diffuse, demand- , tea 
Watie ana tend perry ba mate wp way, though it wan’t my habit to be calling | ter-hooks; and then, ter cap the climax, he| Well, when he got able ter be about house, | ed an explanation of my remark as she die “ 
Of all that can the soul affright. | round Sabbath-day; but, you see, it’s a good | sent Elisha Ferris ter Rome with Becky, which | before he could go out, he used to help me at | passed; and so we fell into bright discourse, phe 
But as each one recovered speech, 7 | bit ofground from the meetin’-house ter the | sort o’ riled Jack, and made me clap my hands. | the churning, and he did a sight of tinkering | until she turned to her companion and said, b y 
* He crossed himself and said a prayer, | farm, and I hedn’t no wind to be wasting my| “Pleasant journey to you!’ shouted Com- | about the house fur my sake; he made me a “Gerald, see that beautiful pond-lily!” She — y 
“Twas my lost love” said Eddesdale time and breath in his service that way! | stock, | reel fur my yarn, and a new bobbin and shut- | rose and half ran, and we followed to the wasted 
“Whose heart I broke, the Lady Clare.” He hed a house-warming, too, a little later, Now p’r’aps you dunno what going ter | tle for my loom. | shore, and she stood on the edge of the wa- dpa 
“Nay, nay,” said Fritz of Fogelsong, | and invited young and old, rich and poor, and | Rome is like, since forfeits hey gone out of| “Lor!” said Aunt Sophy one day while he | ter, a nymph of the garden and the grove, backs 7 
onion techie Gane “ot a aie | me and Jack among ’em; and nothing ter do | fashion consid’rable; but when 1 was a gal was carding the rolls for me, and I was spin- | not Daphne fairer. And as she stood there ne 
And whose dark fate, no soul o’er knew.” | but I must go. Jack said there wan’t no they was all the go. Well, you see, the way | ning ’em, “how handy you are about house, | gently swaying while she praised the per- i 
Then last of all spoke John of Gaunt, | sense in my setting fnyself up and putting on | they went to Rome was putty cheap in them | Elisha. J den’t see how Hannab Elizabeth’s | fect flower, the smile overflowing her face, } 0s op 
“It was my brother, young and fair, airs because a féliow wasn’t as putty as a wax | days, though, mercy knows, it cost Elisha Fer- | going ter git along without you when you go las I may say, with warm sweetness, I looked . ot 7 
Whose death I caused, that I might be doll, when he was good as gold, and the best ris dear enough! ‘Phey jest locked arms to- | home.” | from her to the rich lily, profuse of fragrance herself 
OF all our house the rightfal helz.” | match for miles around ; and I might thank my | getherand wentround the rdom, and he kissed | “She hasn’t no need to git along without | and pure as the dew, aud I cried, exultingly, by it, si 
What wee? That 5 ennnet tol, | stars if sich aone looked at me. And so I | all the girls, and the young men they kissed | me,” said Elisha, speaking low, and looking | “Of course! of course! Do you know your- hnow. 
oatnue aside cree, | went; and I wore the ugliest gownd I hed, and | her—if they could. Weill, Elisha he give his | hard at me, “unless she’s tired of the sight of | self? For thatis you. Once you were that pis 
Each guilty soul saw its own ghost. | devoted of myself ter old-lady Pettigrew, while | arm ter Becky, and Becky she blushed up like | me. At least,” said he, after a pause, when | lily, but you have bloomed on into a woman.’’ ” ‘ 
- . _ | the young folks was playing games and flirt- | a peony; and jest then I got up ter look after | Aunt Sophy bad lost herself in her chair, “I ‘No, I did not know myself,” she auswered -_ 
- PLAYING FORFEITS. | ing, and pulling candy in the kitchen. And | the fire, and didn’t mind how they was gitting | can’t go home without paying my forfeit, you | and smiled. it 
aii | she carried me all the way through her court- | along on their journey, till I felt somebody’s | know.” “But we all know you, lily or woman; and 
The fust time I ever see Elisha Ferris I ? ship, and the children’s mumps and whooping- | hand on my shoulder, and looked up to find “You've paid dear enough fur it,’’ I said, _ you have met yourself,” I said and raised my 
thought he was jest the ugliest man I’d ever | cough, and Mr. Pettigrew’s blind-staggers; | Elisha’s great mouth within half an inch of | “already.” | hat. 
laid eyes on. Ann Jenkins, who was along | and jest as she was in the thick of soap-mak- | my cheek. I give such a scream that it brought “And so, of course, you won’t hev theheart | Gerald looked a little puzzled. Few 
with me when we met him, says she, “Lor, | ing I see Elisha Ferris pushing our way, and on Aunt Sophy’s palpitation, and old lady | ter refuseit. I said I wouldn’t go home till Presently [ seated myself upon another profour 
Hannah Elizabeth, I s’pose that’s the young | my heart begun ter sink inter the hollers of | Pettigrew thought there was fire; and I jerk- | I’d paid it and I won’t, unless you'll go with | bench and watched the children with their shootin 
fellew Phoebe Snelling’s engaged ter!’’ Phoebe | my feet, for Iknew he was coming ter take me | ed myself out of his reach and run for acloset, | me.” hoops. Young Golding passed me with his Avlina 
had bin away ter Bosting to visit her aunt, and | out ter supper, an’ I’d rither hev starved fust! | and he after me. And sol thought it best ter go.—Harper’s hard, cold eye. He is very successful in mak- duchy « 
hed landed a big catch, as everybody in Guil- | And what do you think he did but walk! ‘Aliroads lead to Rome,’’ said he, trying | Bazar. ing money, I hear: a very high-priest of the bid bas 
ford thought. | straight up to us and offer his arm to—old lady | ter pull open the cupboard door. “I’m bound | _ ee - | golden calf. But I know him in his family, gor mt 
“Goodness! Ann,” says I, “men must be | Pettigrew! I was as mad as fire, and glad of | ter git there before I go home.” MEETING OURSELVES | and I see that he has no thought but how to years hi 
skurse if Phcebe Snelling’s going ter merry | it, too, if ever you heardof sich a case. ButI| “If you come into this closet,” said I, “I'll ate th ‘ | make a thousand dollars two thousand. He eau. I 
that one! Why, he’s as homely as # hedge | made it even with him when we came ter go | shoot you, upon honor\” showing him Jack’s| Every traveler upon the road meets many | isa rich man, but he is a beggar for all his murder 
fence. I wonder he ain’t afeard of his own | off. Says he, “Shall I see you home?’’ pistol through the crack. You see Jack hed | other travelers; but has it ever occurred to | riches. He is young, and wears very fine aarer b 
shadder!”’ “Thank you,” says1; and he began to crook | bin out shooting at amark that afternoon, and | you that we sometimes meet ourselves? clothes, and his carriages are costly, and his in the 
“Well, if girls will merry,” said Ann, “they | hiselbow. “But I hey company alreddy,” I | hed broughtit in and left it on the cupboard | There is a picture in the library of one of my | dinners are beautiful, and his wife’s diamonds able w: 
must take sich husbands as are going.” And | added, after keeping him in suspense awhile; | shelf, and when I asked him if ’twas loaded, | friends, not a large work—in fact, it hangs | are splendid; and you, my good Leonard, are ance of 
Is’pose Aun felt the obligation binding, fur | and so I hed, only it was nobody but Jack and | he said, “I told Comstock ter fire off the last upon one of the shelves against the books. | very happy to have the honor of accepting daught 
she merried a widderer with ten children that | his girl, Becky Harris. Now Aunt Sophy hed | charge, ’cause it was getting too dark ter see | But it is one of the most fascinating of pic-| Mr. and Mrs. Golding’s polite invitation. ances 
same year. bin making a patchwork quilt, time out of | the mark.” And so when Ferris, spite of all | tures. The scene is»a wood—a kind of som- But as he passed me, and I thought of all pressio! 
“Lor,” said I, “I wouldn’t merry that man | mind—a real ‘Job’s trouble; and every time | I could do, wrenched open the cupboard door, | ber boscage in which you are not to search | thesethings, I observed an old, decrepit, mis- he offer 
if there wa’n’t another on earth!” : she’d git it out she’d tell you who hed a gownd | and I found myself at his mercy, jest p’inted | for the veins of the leaves, but which is to | erable tramp turning over with his stick ev- with - 
“Don’t deny before you're asked,” said she. | like this bit, and who hed aprons off of that | the pistol at bim and pulled the trigger. | Suggest solitude to your imagination. There | ery little pile of rubbish in his path in the to the | 
And then we turned our heads ter make sure | other; so it was a’most like astory-book, with | Thinks I, “I'll give him‘a little start for his | are two figures, a man and a woman, haggard, | vague hope of finding something valuable. dazzled 
he went inter the Snelling’s, and, lo and be- | more chapters than you could shake astick at. | pains.” And, bless us! so I did. There was | joyless, exbausted, and with that look of | He was bending down, stupidly intent upon of M. v 
hold! he was jest pulling the knocker at Dea- | Gineration after gineration was represented | a noise like ten thousand earthquakes, seemed hopeless weariness which [ suppose Heine | his search, as Golding approached. But he fall of | 
con Thurlow’s, and a-looking after us. I felt | in that quilt,so ter speak: here was a scrid | to me, a little spurt of flame, and a thimbleful | saw in Alfred de Musset’s face when he said | raised his head as the young man came near- peaees | 
cheap enough, to be caught staring after a | that hed belonged ter her great-grandmother, | of smoke, and Elisha Ferris dropped like alog. | that he had agreat future behind him. These | er, and stood before himin the way. Golding wife we 
strange young fellow, and he no beauty either. | when calico was as costly as delaine, and there | Comstock hedn’t fired off the last charge—but | two, the woman leaning on the man, are sud- | recoiled alittle, but instantly turned aside and ty with 
“He’s got a good -figger of his own,” said | was a scrap of her own baby-frocks, and yon- | I hed! denly confronted by two others, distinct, yet | passed on. “Young man,” my heart cried fully ay 
Ann, in whose eyes a young man allus hed | der a piece of her uncle’s wife’s sister’s! In The girls all screamed like so many cata- | alittle spectral, and apparently unconscious | after him, “stop! stop! See what you are! ousy. 
some redeeming traits. fact, ’twas as good as a regular ginealogical | mounts, and I thought I’d killed him for sar- | of the encounter. Tue two unconscious fig- | You’ve met yourself!” But there was no proud, 
“He looks like skim-milk,” saidI. “Ishould | tree, root and branch and blossom. And I’d| tin. Ileaned against the cupboard shelf a | ures are those of a youth and maid, each, in- | other sound than the singing of the early change 
gone sit 
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birds. Golding I suppose, had no other emo- 
tion than a passing disgust. How many of us 
are not eqially disgusted, Leonard, when, 
without knowing it, we mee’ ourselves ? 

I sat quietly, still thinking of that picture 
of the figures in the wood who met them- 
selves. Eugenio on his horse trotted gently 
up. He stopped, and said that he had been 
reading Sir Thomas Malory’s “Legends of 
Arthur,” and Tennyson’s “Idyls of the 
King.”” His eye kindled and his cheek 
flushed as he told me of his great pleasure 
in them. It wasa fascination which he said 
that he could not explain. But I, who have 
long known that noble youth, was not sur- 
prised. Candid and generous, full of simple 
faith in men and women, so manly and pure 
that none would dare or wish to breathe foul- 
ness in his presence—a man in whose nature 
are all the possibilities of infinite forgive- 
ness and pity for the wrong that stings him 
sharpest, and which the poet describes in 
Arthur—he would have been the well-be- 
loved of the legendary king; and when he 
meets him in imagination riding down to 
Camelot, Eugenio meets himself. So with 
Clara, who, half by stealth, a young girl in 
her father’s library, read the ‘‘Heart of Mid- 
Lothian.’”’ From that moment the sweet, 
simple force of Jeanie Deans magnetized her. 
And as modest Christians correct their lives 
by the thought of the devotion and self-sacri- 
fice of the saints, so has the image of Jeanie 
Deans so possessed Clara’s imagination that 
it has been a kind of touch-stone. Not that 
she has consciously held the young Scotch- 
woman before her, but that the portrait of 
Jeanie Deans was like a mirror in which 
Clara, looking, saw Clara. Walking in the 
woods, those young lovers, grown dull and 
haggard met themselves. 
ble story, young Clara, unconscious, met her- 
self. 

And there was Lucilla, whom I knew, 
graceful and gay; light as feather in head 
aud—yes—in heart. Fascinated by the dizzy 
whirl of society, which is so much a tourna- 
ment of riches, and where money buys what 
is most desired; fair and flattered and ca- 


ressed, she glanced from one day to another, | 


with offers here and offers there of every kind; 
lovers bending around her like saplings, be- 
fore a warm south wind, and she half con- 
scious that she stood on sparkling sands that 
were sliding under her feet. One Summer 
day upon the sea-shore she lay in the ham- 
mock upon the piazza over the water and 
read the same tale of the “Heart of Mid-Lo- 
thian,’’ which she had not seen for many a 
year. And for her the picture of Effie Deans 
had a strange enchantment. 
her whole heart. 
character and experience were all unrolled 
before her, 
grew pale as she read. The beautiful, gay, 
lightsome Effie looked at Lucilla with her en- 
trancing eyes. But the smiling light in them 
softened to pathetic teuderness of sympathy. 
Floods of tears washed all dimness from Lu- 
In the luxuriant tangles of the 
flowery grove of life in which she was dancing 
she had met herself. 

As you look at the picture in my friend’s li- 
brary you will again and again wonder if the 
wasted, haggard pair who met themselves 
young and unsullied were won by the vision 
back to the long-lost purity of youth. The 
living Lucilla shows that they may have been. 


She, indeed, had not lost that purity. She | 


was astray in a rosecloud. But the rosiest 
cloud is but a fog. In Effie Deans she met 
herself—a lovely warning; and, admonished 
by it, she is the charming woman that we 
know. Fellow-traveler, let us hope to meet 
ourselves upon our jouraey, and to know our- 
selves when we do meet. 
Your friend, AN OLD BacHELonr. 

—Geo. Wm. Curtis in Harper's Bazar. 


——— a — — 


A BARON'S WIFE MURDER. 


Few murders have recently created a more 


profound sensation in the old world than the | 


shooting of the young and beautiful Baroness 
Avlina von Gilmann, at Fryeburg, in the grand 
duchy of Baden, by her aged husband, the Bar- 


on von Gilmaan, who had formerly been a ma- | 


jor in the German army, and who for many 
years had lived in retirement at an elegant chat- 


eau. Baron von Gilmann, at the time of the | 
He had | 


murder, was fully 70 years of age. 
never been married during his long life, until 
in the Summer of 1871 he made, at the fashion- 
able watering-place of Wildbad, the acquaint- 


ance of a beautiful girl, Alvina Weil, the only | 


daughter of a widow in very humble circum- 
stances. The young girl made so deep an im- 
pression upon the heart of the old Baron that 
he offered his hand to her, which she accepted 
with some hesitation, but finally, giving way 
to the importunities of her mother, who was 
dazzled by the wealth and aristocratic position 
of M. von Gilmann, they were married in the 
fall of 1871, and lived apparently in serene hap- 


piness at the husband’s chateau. The young | 
wife was greatly pleased at the lavish liberali- 


ty with which the Baron treated her, and care- 
fully avoided giving him any cause for jeal- 
ousy. His acquaintances, who knew him as a 
proud, irascible man, were surprised at the 
change which his temper seemed to have under- 
gone since his marriage. For since then he was 


Reading that no- | 


She read with | 
It was as if her nature and | 


She shuddered and wept and | 





| all gentleness, and he never gave way any more 


to bursts of passion to which he had formerly | boy; he lived until he was about four years 


| often been subject. 
| Inthe Winter of 1872 Baron von Gilmann 
| and his wife frequently visited the Fryeburg 
theater, and an irresistible mania for the stage 
suddenly seized the young Baroness. She asked 
her husband if he had any objection to her be- 
coming an actress, and when he told her she 
could not, she flew into a violent passion, and 
declared with streaming eves that she would 
| commit suicide if not permitted to become an 
actress. Violent scenes henceforth repeatedly 
took place. The Baron was inflexible, and his 
| stage-struck wife finally solemnly promised not 
to annuy him any further. Secretly, however, 
she conceived the idea of gratifying her irre- 
sistible whim, even if it should*lead to a sepa- 
ration from her husband. She wrote to Herr 
Bauernfeld, manager of the German theater at 
Strasburg, a letter in which she asked his ad- 
vice as to her project of going on the stage. 
She sent: him her photograph, and informed 
him also that she had expensive jewelry and 
fine dresses enough to appear in good style 
upon the stage. Bauernfeld wrote her a very 
sensible reply :— 

“Madame: Jewelry and fine dresses do not 
make an actress. In order to become one you 
must have talent and perseverance, without 
which even a lady of your fine appearance 
would inevitably fail. If you willcome to Stras- 
burg and allow me to examine your qualifica- 
tions for tle stage I may give you more encour 
agement ; but understand that the “boards” 
are treacherous. Nine out of ten who have 
tried it have found them too slippery. . 

ANpv. BAUVERNFELD. 


This letter fell accidentally into the hand of 
the old Baron, and caused him to fly into a ter- 
rible rage. He hastened to his wife, and with 
| trembling hands held the missive that was to 
prove fatal to both underhereyes. ‘Wretched 
woman,” he cried, “what have you written to 
this man?” The Baroness was greatly fright- 
ened, and tried to pacify the old man by tell- 
ing him that Bauernfeld’s letter was in answer 
to one she had written to him months ago. 
The Baron now demanded the key of her writ- 
ing-desk, which he did not obtain until resort- 
ing to personal violence. Inthe desk he found 
another letter almost completed by the Baron- 
| ess, and addressed to the manager ot the Stutt- 
gart theater. His rage now knew no longer 
any bounds. Almost foaming at the mouth, 
he rushed to his bedroom and speedily reap- 
peared before his terrified wife with a loaded 
revolver in his hand. She fell upon her knees 
and in a heart-rending voice implored him not 
to kill her. “Yes,” he cried, “you have dis- 
| graced my honorable name—you shall die—and 
I willnot survive the disgrace either.” He then 
fired three shots into his wife’s breast, and then 
blew out his brains. When the servants, hear- 














| ing the report of the pistol, rushed into ve | 


the floor, and stone dead. The young Baron- 
| ess lay close to him in a pool of blood. 
feeble moans which she uttered showed that 
she was not yetdead. Medical aid was prompt- 
ly summoned, but it was at once ascertained by 
the doctor that recovery was out of the ques- 
| tion. She lingered five days in the greatest 

agony and then died. Her remains and those 


in one coffin at the cemetery at Fryeburg. 


CHINE3E WOMEN. 


Mrs. Baldwin, a missionary to China, gives 
some interesting facts in regard to the women 
of that country. 


can obtain for her, until afier they are mar- 
ried. If he chooses he can be divorced from 
her for talking too much; if he becomes pvor 
or gets tired of her, he sells her again. In the 
coldest weather the large-footed women are 
| not allowed to wear stockings, and cannot 
dress in any other color than black or blue. 


room, they found their old master stretched on | 
The | 


| of antiquity. t 
| heroes of antiquity as we ought to be, owing to 


| tell us all about the most remarkable man of 


| li—John Dark.” 
of her husband were buried on the 19th of May | Gen eee oe 


She says girls have no, 
choice of their husbands; the young girl is | 
sold by her parents at the highest price they | 


| are invited to call freely at our office for adviee without 


| great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ev- 


| to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have 


| work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatnes: 


| The wanner in which they make their feet | 


small is by binding the four toes under the 
| foot, which they keep bound up for about 
' eleven years, when the foot becomes dead. I 
have walked through the streets when the wo- 


I belonged. 
you my feet, but do not pull my clothes, as it 
is rude.” When I would expose my feet to 
them they would exclaim: “Why, have you 
no real ladies in America?” 
way that I could make them believe that 
| we had was by telling them that the women 


| marry in the rich families, because they know 
and do so little, and need so much wailing up- 
‘on that it takes a rich husband to support 
them. If you ask a Chinese woman how 
many children she has, she will give you only 
the number of ooys. She has to be asked the 
second time how many girls she bas, as they 


are thought so little of that in many cases | 
A large foot- | 


they are killed as soon as born. 
ed woman told me once that her first child 
was a little girl, and she described to me how 
| she loved the little one. “My husband went 
| out,” she said, and “brought in a tub of water. 
| I begged him to spare its life, but he took 
| the little one and put its head in the water, 
| and held it there until it wasdead My sec- 
‘ond babe was a daughter, and it was served 


| will have no 


men would brush against my dress so as to see | 
my feet, so that they could tell to what class | 
I wouldsay to them, “I will show | 


And the only | 


read books like the men, which utterly as- | 
tounded them, as the real Chinese is brought | 
up in the utmost ignorance, and they only | 


TO LET ON S)MERSET STREET. 


the same as the first; the third child was a 


old, then the gods got angry and killed him. 
Then my husband died; and if I eat anything 
that is nice, and if I wear goud clothes, my 
relatives become angry, and treat me harsh- 
ly.” Even in our Christian churches in Chi- 
nathe women are not allowed in the same 
room with the men, but are partitioned off in 
a lattice-work room. 





HUMOROUS. 
Mrs. Snidkins says her husband is a three 


handed man—right hand, left hand, and a little 
behind hand. 


“France,” says the Boston Post “is getting 
sleepy.” “Then she ought to take another 
Nap,” retorts the Louisville Journal. 

An announcement on the death of a lady, 
reads: “She lived fifty years with her husband, 
and died in confident hope of a better life.” 

“What's the use of trying to be honest?” 
asked a young man, the other day ofa friend. 
“Try it once to see,” was the reply. 

A county commissioner in the western part 
of Maine, on inviting some lawyers to inspect 
the new court-house, quoted the solemn lines of 
Dr. Watts: 

“Ye sinners round,come view the ground 

Where you will shortly lie.” 

The press of Lowell, Massachusetts, seems 
to us to be conducted on principles of levity. 
The Courier for example, alluding to the fact 
that the Hon. Asa Packer had given a million 
of dollars and fifty-six acres of land to the 
Lehigh University asks “How is that for Le- 
high ?” 

The neighborhood of Middletown College, 
Conn., was recently nocturnally annoyed by 
the male sophomores with fish-horn concerts. 
A contemporary calls this childish conduct, 
not perceiving that it indicates a desire on the 
part of the young gentlemen to advance be- 
yond the rudiments and qualify themselves for 
tooters. 

Lady of the house—Well, Millicent, how do 
you like your new horse “Roland?” Millicent— 
Oh, immensely! But he wants a firm hand, you 
know. He’d very soon run away with nte if I 
gave him the chance, wouldn’t he, Robert? 
Robert (first cousin to Millicent)—Run away 
with you if you gave him a chance? By 
George, if I can judge of “Roland’s” feelings by 
my own, J should just think he would. 

Justice Bartholomew Lynch, of New Orleans, 
is one of the judicial notabilities of that city. 
After listening to a two hour argument by law- 
yer Hagan, the other day, he raised himself 
slowly in his chair, and inquired very mildly, 
“Are ye through, Mister Magan?” “ Yes, sir.” 
“ Are yesure you're through?” “Yes, sir, quite 
sure.” “Well sir,” remarked Lynch, “your 
argument has had no more effect upon the 
court than a spoonful of water on the back of 
a duck ‘There’s been judgment entered up 
against ye for an hour or more.” 

It is related that when Miss Anna Dickinson 
was about to deliver her lecture on ‘Joan 
D’Are,” in a small western town, it was con- 
sidered necessary that she should be introduced 
to the audience. The task fell upon the Chair- 
man of the Lecture Committee,a worthy in- 
dividual, but not very well versed in the history 
or the language of the lamented La Pucelle. 
“Ladies and gentlemen,”said he, advancing to 
the front of the platform, “Miss Dickinson will 
address you, to-night, on the life and adven- 
tures of John Dark, one of the greatest heroes 
We are not as familiar with the 


the long time since antiquity; but one thing is 
certain, and that is that Miss Dickinson can 





FURNITURE REPAIRED 
In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
floors. A large assortment cf Frames of all kinds, 

Ss. F. SOMERS, 
' 320 Washington Street. 

Jan. 4 ly 





LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


charge, respecting the present or pre vective condi- 

tion of their teeth, or those of their children, 
During four years that our firm has been established 

in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 


ery town and village within a large radius of the on 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
and wurability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 


der all circumstances, and, in peculiar cases, ladier 
ion to plain that we have not 





been considerate. 
OLIVER & TABER. Dentists 
(OVER BUTTERICK’S PATTERN Rooms), 





144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Jan 15 ly 


JOSEPH LEWANDO’S | 


| 
FRENCH DYE HOUSE 


— AND — | 
Steam Scouring Establishment. | 
OFFICES: | 
264 Washington Street Boston. 
1844 Washington Street Highlands. 
7 Railroad Avenue Lynn. 
Galen Street Watertown, 


332 Broadway . . . ° So. Boston. 
Sept. 3. ly 





The large pleasant house on the corner of Somer- 
set and Allston streets, containing eighteen light and 
pleasant rooms and attics. 

Enquire at house or of 
DR. W. H. THORNDIKE, 

92 Boylsten Street. 
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Dr. Nichols’ Wrought [ron 


FURNACE. 


The invention of the Wrought ‘Iron 
Furnace was the result of a thorough 
and pains-taking investigniion by Dr. 
James R. Nichols, editor ef the Boston 
Journal of Chemistry, into the objections 
or defects in nearly allthe Hot Air Fur- 
maces now in ase. The original of this 
furnace was constructed three years ago 
by Dr. Nichols for private use, as a safe- 
guard against those infractions of the 
laws of health, to which he himself, as 
well as others, were subjected by the uso 
of Cast Iron Furnaces. Nearly five hun- 
dred have been sold since, and all, so far 
as learned, have given entire satisfaction, 
Weissue a pamphiet giving an interest- 
ing account of these experiments, with 
names of users of the furnace, which will 
be sent to any address upon application. 


- LE BOSQUET BROS., 
MANUFACTURERS, HAVERHILL, MASS. 
Office and Salesroom, 35 Oliver 8t., Boston, 


35 —4t 





ASK FOR THE 


“NOVELTY” 








And Take No Other. 
SIMPLEST, STRONGEST, EASIEST WORKING 
AND | 
Mest Durable Wringer. 


It has been thoroughly tested, and stands 


UNRIVALLED! 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BAILEY WASHING & WRINGING MACHINE CO, 


106 Chambers Street, New York. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Qiew doors from Tremontsieet.  BOSton. 
(a Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of all Disenses. 
Consultation free. 








Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. Jan | 









For both the 


FAMILY 
and Workshop. 


Agents wanted. 


*“NOMESTIC”S.M.Co.. New York. 


ALL SEEKING 











4 EVANS’ ~\ 
*ertisine hand B% 


Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CrrcuLaTion RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, 

free, for 25 cents, in paper, 60centsincloth. Ad 

T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E. 
P. Miller's HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 

Marl5 tf 89 West 26th Street, New York. 












hee 


AAATHAIRON 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


It promotes the GROWTH, PRESERVES 
the COLOR, and increases the Vigor 
and BEAUTY of the HAIR. 


Oven Tummty Years aco Lyon's KaTHarnow For 
THe Hate was first placed in the market by Professor 
E. Thomas Lyon, a graduate of Princeton College. 
The name is derived from the Greek, “ KaTHro,” sig- 
nifying to cleanse, purify, rejuvenate, or restore. The 
favor it has received, and the popularity it has obtained, 
is unprecedented and incredible. t increases the 
GnowTs and Beavry of the Harr. It isa delightful 
lressing. It eradicates Dandruff. It prevents the 
Hlair from turning gray. It keeps the head cool, and 
vives the hair a rich, soft, glossy appearance. Itis the 
*AME in QuaANTITY and QUALITY as it was over a QuaR- 
rer of a Century AGo, and issold by all Druggists and 
Country Stores atomly Fifty Cents per Botile. 


Wowan’s Glory is Her Hair, 
LYON’S 


ATHAIRON 


Buy the Best. 


ee If you want the LATEST IMPRC /EMERY 
in CLoruges WRincers, buy the [Impgova 


UNIVERSAL. 











It has Rubber between the Wooden Springs. 

New Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself % ores 
curve. 

A Folding Apren or Guide, to prevent the clothe 
frow falling buck tnto the tub, 

Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in pass 
ing large articles. 


IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ever Utlered to the Publia, 


The Improved Unive@ac is recommended as supe 
rior to all others by the Amerian Ayriculturist, Watch 
man and Rejlector, Congregationalist and the religiogs 
and agricultural papers ail over the country. 


“The UNIVERSAL is Wurrauted the best! 
GEO. H. TOOD, Gen’l Agent, 
No. $8 Commercial Sirect, Boaton 


[9 Wetagers of a!l kinds repaired. 
Get 16 YW 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Loston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
cae Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
— to accommodate their customers with clean 
w rnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


per day! Agents wanted! All classes 
$5to$20 of working people, of either sex, 
young or old, make more money at work for us in 
their spare moments, or all the time, than at any 
thingelse, Particulars free. Address G, Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Me. e 

Sept. 3. ly 
LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 

Want an Agent in every town in New England te 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President, 


For terms address 
M. A. SNOW, 


Woman’s JouRNAL Office. 








July 27. . - eas 
A SPLENDID SABBATH SOHOOL BOOK! 
RIVER OF LIFE. 


River River’ Life 


a River of 
Melody and 
Beauty-Abounding 
in bright, taking, sing- 
able music which the 
Sabbath School children 
and home boys and girls will not 
need much drilling to learn and ap- 
preciate. As in our unequalled Church 
Book, the “AMERI- f iy Tune Book” 
—so in this weO hgve drawn on 
many well-known writers of Sabbath 
School Music, the very best in the 
country, to whose united ef- 
forts we owe this new and 
popular Sabbath 
School Book, edit- 
ed by Messrs. 
PERKINS 


& Beyr- s 
Lay. Life 
Its Success cannot be Doubted. 
Ba” SEND ORDERS EARLY. 
FRICE $30 per 100. 


Sample copies 30 cents each. Sent post-paid. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York. 


Wanted. 


A young lady of thorough medical education being 
obliged to give up practice for a time, would like to 
travel as physician or companion to an invalid, or 
would take charge of a child in traveling. 

A sea voyage preferred. 

Address for one month, 

H. M. W., Brooklyn P. O., L. I. 
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